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THE FAITH AND ORDER CONFERENCE 


Impressions* of Its Proceedings Upon a Visitor 


By Seminarian E. Theodore Bachmann, Philadelphia 


Grey EpinsureH, “Athens of the North,” 
was, from August 3-18, the gathering place 
of 480 delegates and alternates who at- 
tended the Second World Conference on 
Faith and Order. With the exception of 
the Roman Catholic Church, all major 
communions, together with many minor- 
ities, were represented. From picturesque 
Greek Orthodox to plain Quaker, from 
gaitered Anglican bishop to Salvation 
Army chaplain—these men, coming from 
every continent and climate, joined to- 
gether in two weeks of earnest thought 
and discussion. One result has been that 
here, as at Oxford, provisions have been 
approved for. the establishment of a World 
Council of Churches, wherein Faith and 
Order, and Life and Work, shall team to- 
gether during coming years for the ad- 
vancement of a united Christian Church. 

For world Lutheranism this conference 
is of deep interest. Fifty-one Lutheran 
delegates came from fourteen countries— 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Hol- 
land, France, India, the United States, and 
elsewhere. Their number was exceeded 
only by the combined forces, first, of Re- 
formed and Presbyterians, and, second, by 
Anglicans and Episcopalians. From Amer- 
ica the Augustana Synod and the United 
Lutheran Church in America sent repre- 
sentatives. United Lutheran Church in 
America delegates were the Rev. Dr. A. 
Steimle, New York; Prof. A. R. Wentz, 
Gettysburg; Prof. E. E. Flack, Springfield, 
Ohio. All three took active part in the 
work of the Conference, Drs. Wentz and 
Steimle being elected to the Continuation 
Committee. The expressed regret of the 
entire Conference was that none of the 
large delegation from Germany was per- 
mitted to come. The majority of them 
would have been Lutherans, of whom 
many, like the late Dr. Zoellner, had la- 
bored bravely in preparation for the con- 
ference. But at all times, both in public 
session and in closed discussion, the Lu- 
theran view was fully expressed and re- 
spectfully received. 


Follow-up of Oxford 

Convening ‘closely upon the Conference 
on Life and Work, at Oxford, and with 
full recognition of its inseparable relation- 
ship to that movement, Faith and Order’s 
theme was “Revelation and the Church.” 
Four theological commissions, meeting from 
time to time during the past decade 
focused their attention upon this theme. 
Commission I dealt with the doctrine of 
grace; Commission II, with the revelation 
of this grace in Christ to the Church; 
Commission III, with its resultant, the 
Ministry and Sacraments, while IV handled 
the problem of unity and the multiplicity 
of churches. Excellent work was done by 
all these commissions, and thus the Con- 
ference considered definite proposals. 


* This “news report” of the Conference on 
Faith and Order will be complemented in later 
issues by ‘contributions from the delegates of 
the United Lutheran Church and by excerpts 
from church papers. 


Archbishop of York Presided 


With William Temple, Archbishop of 
York, presiding, the Conference was early 
divided into four groups, each group en- 
gaging in a week’s solid work over the 
four above-mentioned aspects of church 
unity. Discussions during this period were 
closed to public and press; “Friends of 
Reunion” and other visitors were encour- 
aged to spend the interval in travel. - 

Faith and Order, keynotes of the Confer- 
ence, may be summarized as follows: 
“Faith,’ agreed delegates in Section II, “is 
more than intellectual acceptance of the 
revelation in Jesus Christ; it is whole- 
hearted trust in God:and His promises, 
and committal of ourselves to Jesus Christ 
as Saviour and Lord.” Order is the mani- 
festation of the tie “between the ministry 
of the Word and Sacraments, and the 
gathering of the people to hear and re- 
ceive.” The goal of such Order, said sec- 
tion IV, in their report, “is to realize the 
ideal of the church as one living body, 
worshiping and serving God in Christ, as 
the fulfillment of our Lord’s prayers and 
of our prayers.” 

The chairman frequently reminded the 
Conference that ten years ago differences 
between the churches had already been 
recorded; now every effort should be made 
to bridge these differences. In his opening 
sermon in St. Giles Church, the Arch- 
bishop had declared, “beneath the scandal 
of division lies a presupposed unity.” All 
delegates were in agreement that the one- 
ness of the church as the body of Christ 
is involved in its origin. “Present differ- 
ences,” in the language of one of the re- 
ports, “should not be regarded as antith- 
eses bound to cause separation, but as 
varieties involving obligation of service to 
other churches.” 


Group Give and Take 


An oft-heard phrase was “learning from 
one another.” It was amazing, as men 
sought to recover the common ground of 
unity, how little they actually knew of 
each others’ diverse paths by which they 
had become estranged. In their common 
daily devotions, in full session, in private 
discussion, or in united communion serv- 
ice, those of different Christian traditions 
sought hopefully to build over remem- 
bered differences. Thus the wording of 
much in the various reports was inevitably 
broad, an achievement in surface agree- 
ment. Sweden’s Bishop Aulén was not 
alone in warning against this danger; the 
Orthodox churchmen circulated a detailed 
statement of their honest objection to such 
glossing over of differences. Most dele- 
gates realize from their valuable experi- 
ence at the Conference that steps toward 
closer understanding must be taken slowly. 
Four centuries of divisive tendencies can- 
not be annulled at a brief get-together of 
the churches. The ever-present sin of 
selfishness that grips each man and his 
generation, the insufficiency of his knowl- 
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edge, the smallness of his faith, are at-least 
some of the stumbling blocks that Edin- 
burgh has brought more clearly to light. 


Testimony of Experience 

These instances illustrate the point. The 
dusky Bishop of Dornakal pleads for unity 
in the West for the sake of his Union 
Church in India; China’s critical Dr. Lew 
reminds the Conference of its obligation 
to the Far East; the Rev. Sergius Bulga- 
koff, bearded champion of expatriated 
Russian Orthodoxy, asks for a more basic 
doctrine of the church which all might 
accept—one that would accord authority 
to tradition; Baptist Dr. Hanley, speaking 
for America’s perplexed clergy, hopes for 
“a new vision of the church as Christ 
would want it.” One must then add the 
more elusive differences whereby the Ger- 
man thinks other than the Briton; the 
American a third way; the Asiatic a fourth. 
Such subtle characteristics are often hard- 
est to reconcile. So, for example, says 
giant Bishop Talbot, “When I read the Lu- 
theran teaching about the church, I know 
it means something to (German) Lu- 
therans, but not to me as an Anglican.” 

Before adjourning, the Conference ac- 
cepted the much-revised reports of the four 
sections. Though acceptance in most cases 
was with tacit reservations, the statements 
were what the chairman called them, 
“astonishing progress.” Edinburgh has 
therefore been another adventure in pio- 
neering. If in many ways it has reminded 
men, rather than informed them, of their 
differences, it has also laid more emphasis 
on the deepest bond uniting them all, 
namely, the love of God. “This unity,” 
states the Conference’s closing Affirmation 
of Unity, “does not consist in the agree- 
ment of our minds or the consent of our 
wills. It is founded on Jesus Christ Him- 
self, Who lived, died and rose again to 
bring us to the Father, and Who through 
the Holy Spirit dwells in His church. We 
are one because we are all the objects of 
the love and grace of God, and called by 
Him to witness in the world to His glo- 
rious Gospel.” 

Delegates will now become missioners. 
Much depends on the people at home, who 
could not experience the unique fellow- 
ship of this World Conference, how they 
will receive the news from Edinburgh. For 
those who have met here, in the words of 
the Affirmation, “desire to declare to all 
men everywhere, our assurance that Christ 
is the one hope of unity for the world in 
face of the distractions and dissensions of 
this present time. ... We pray that every- 
where .. . men may turn to Jesus Christ 
our Lord, Who makes us one in spite of 
our divisions; that He may bind in one 
those who by many worldly claims are set 
at variance; and that the world may at 
last find peace and unity in Him; to Whom 
be glory for ever.” 3 
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“LITERATURE—AND LIFE” 


A Sermon for Parish Education Month by Paul H. Krauss, D.D., Pastor of Trinity 
Church, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


| “But these are written, that ye might believe that Jesus is what we read. (3) The one supreme idea essential for 

the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye might have blessed living is the knowledge of God in Christ Jesus. 
| life through his name.” John 20: 31. (4) That idea, so necessary for individual and social and 
world salvation, must and can and, by God’s grace, through 
us now, will be propagated through literature, and thus bring 
life to men. 


| “THESE ARE WRITTEN, that ... ye might have life.” What 


relationship is there between writings, cold ink on paper or 
parchment, and so vibrant a thing as life? Vastly more than 
most of us realize! Ideas are the most powerful things in As a Man Thinketh ear 
the world, and the written word is the principal medium for Life is determined by our ideas. We are what we think. 
their communication. In the tremendous revolution that has Our daily program is set and inspired by our thinking. 
transformed the life of Russia and bids for the transforma- The world thrills to the picture of three aviators arch- 
tion of the world, the most significant fact that I know is that ing their way over the top of the world from Moscow to 
whereas in the time of the Czar only thirty out of a hun- San Francisco. That romantic achievement first lived as a 
dred people could read and ~ ; | Pah ___ concept, as a thought, doubt- 
write, now ninety-three out : j ' : less inscribed in writing. The 
of every hundred can read scientist who is pushing back 
and write. Twenty years ago the boundaries of knowledge 
there were hardly any papers, functions with ideas and finds 
and few books. These few inspiration for future action 
were read only by the aris- in hypotheses. Nor is it oniy 
tocracy and the intelligentsia. in such special spheres. The 
Today there are thousands of parents who give themselves 
newspapers and literally an to the daily round, to. main- 
unending stream of pam- tain the home, in the kitchen 
phlets and books being read or the office order their activ- 
by all the people. On what ities after the pattern of ideas. 
subjects? On the philosophy, The youth studying, or the 
the theory, the technique of youth skylarking along the 
Communism. One hundred highway, is engaged upon the 
fifty million men and women quest of life, and his course is 
and children,—all except the determined by what comes 
very little children,—are into his mind, by ideas. 
studying the written word. It 
illustrates a profoundly im- 
portant truth. Man is what . 

he reads. In this “reading” CHRISTIAN 
world human action is the 
product of the ideas thus 
gained. Therefore, the Par- AND ee 

ish and Church School Board ss idea that ice is cold, that fire 
has chosen for this year’s em- CHRISTIAN a burns, that the sun warms, all 
phasis in parish education the i Paes ip, LIVING ? : of which are experimentally 
timely slogan, “Christian Lit- wren po ee : obtained. 

erature and Christian Living.” 2. By example, the ac- 
In the face of a perplexed quisition of ideas by watching 
world it is necessary for us to the actions of others, as, for 
use all of our weapons, and instance, the idea of prayer 


our mightiest weapon is the PARISH. EDUCATION ; MONTH : which a little child gains as 


pen—‘“The pen is mightier she watches father and 


| 
i 
] 
| 
j 


Ideas’ Origins 
What then is the source of 
our ideas? Generally speak- 
LITERATURE ¥ 4 a ing there are four: 
Fo Lt meh De 1. By immediate, sensible 
experience, for example, the 
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than the sword.” “These mother in prayer. 

things are written, ... that... ye might have life.” If the 3. By testimony, the process of accumulating knowledge 
Christian world gave itself to the propaganda of the Gospel by spoken words. 

through distribution of Christian literature as zealously as 4, By literature, or better, written words, because the 


false propagandists circulate false tracts in behalf of their term “literature” suggests a quality and high classic standard 
philosophies, the church would not be in the somewhat of writing which applies to only a very little of the vast 
faltering and slightly fearful spirit that we find too fre- amount of written words that are at work in the world. One 
quently today. In the beginning of the life of the church friend of mine, who gives book reviews, always uses the 
these “things that were written” were the power that brought term “reading matter” because so little of it merits the 
men to a knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ and gave them honorable term “literature.” But:I use it now to apply to all 


a new radiance of life. written words that shape human conduct. This is by far the 
Let us prayerfully examine this relationship of the written most powerful of all the influences that shape human ideas— 
word to vital action. and, consequently, human action—for while experience and 


The argument is simple. (1) We are what we think. Life example provide the “brick and mortar” foundations upon 
is determined by the quality and kind of our ideas. (2) Our which human consciousness is organized, the differences in 
ideas, shaped by many forces, are shaped fundamentally by quality of peoples and races are differences in those ideas, 
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those concepts, those ideals, that are conveyed by words 
and conveyed almost universally by written words. Simply 
note the influence of the written word at great crises in 
history. How much a part in the shaking of Europe to its 
foundations did the pamphlets and tracts of Martin Luther 
play? How much a part in the preliminary work of destroy- 
ing the faith of the people in the Holy Church did such 
treatises as Erasmus’ Praise of Folly play? I write this ser- 
mon on Independence Day, and our memories run back to 
the birth of freedom in America, but that birth of freedom 
was mightily inspired by writings, such as the “Social Con- 
tract” of Rousseau, and the “Age of Reason” by the much- 
maligned Tom Paine. 

In terms of courage the bravest challenge to the well- 
being of Western civilization today was started by written 
words, the written words of Karl Marx in “Das Kapital,” 
the Bible of Communism. And the Communists are the 
greatest pamphleteers and publicists in the world. Or, to 
note the same mighty power in another direction, it is almost 
a sacred obligation for every German to own a copy of 
Hitler’s “Mein Kampf.” These are illustrations vivid enough, 
but remote in distance and in time. Therefore, regard the 
scene of our daily life. We are deluged by Niagaras of ink, 
we are surrounded by oceans of paper. There is being ham- 
mered into our consciousness constantly, by newspapers, 
billboards, and magazines, ideas that consciously or uncon- 
sciously, are molding our characters and directing our 
actions. By the power of the written word it is determined 
what we shall eat, what we shall drink, what we shall put 
on. Aye, whether we shall motor or play bridge, go to the 
concert or to prayer meeting. The art of propaganda,—we 
call it advertising in this country,—has become a fine art 
and one of our largest industries. Now it is time that the 
Church of God lay hold with more practical and effective 
intelligence and enthusiasm, upon this mighty power. It is 
the Church of God alone that can present the ideas neces- 
sary for salvation. It is the vision of the Lord Jesus Christ 
only, that can satisfy these hungers for an ideal, for a sus- 
taining inspiration, for contentment and peace, which all 
the other blatant, noisy, subtle words of our time, in book 
and essay, in newspaper and billboard, must fail to satisfy, 
however specifically they make promises. 


The One Need 


This modern world is trembling in the balances be- 
tween “Christ and chaos.” For all its fantastic wealth of 
things, perhaps because of that very: fantastic wealth of 
things, it is distrait, confused, at swords’ points in many 
places, fearful of the weapons it has forged, more fearful 
of the consequences were they to be used. It is troubled by 
the rivalries of race, by the growing antagonisms between 
classes and alas, seemingly is blind, in high and low places, 
in education and industry, in science and art, to its one 
hope. The one hope is God, as He is revealed in Christ 
Jesus. The one Unifier is the Spirit of Christ, the one solvent 
for hatred is His love, the one practical way to peace is His 
ethical ideal, the only way of life is His Cross. Now these 
are the ideas which, written, propagated, publicized, are 
necessary, desperately necessary for today. It should be our 
concern as Christian men and women, to bring the message, 
this vital message, more important than all the messages 
about stock markets or baseball, about cosmetics or Com- 
munism, to the people of the world who are starving on 
such husks. Therefore, the time has come (and the project 
of our church, through its Parish and Church School Board, 
is to be hailed with enthusiasm and should be co-operated 
in to the ultimate extent by every pastor, every church 
worker, every Christian), to use this mighty instrument of 
the written word, of printer’s ink, of color, of tract, and 
poster and chart, for the redemption of our times. Can 
there be any doubt that unless we can turn the mind of our 
generation from the trash that litters our book stalls, the 
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vicious or vapid philosophies that permeate the sort of essay 
written to appeal to the intellectual, the ultimately tiresome 
platitudes and speculations of the business journal, there 
can be no issue except collapse for the world and destruc- 
tion for the individual. One needs only note the influences 
that wrecked other generations to gain the answer. 


A New Consecration 

Therefore, let us now pledge ourselves to a_ special, 
new devotion to the saving cause of Christ, through co- 
operation in the literature program of our church. Let us 
become “literature-minded” from the Christian standpoint 
and co-operate in a comprehensive program to bring Christ 
and His life through the printed word. The issue is joined 
and it is a plain one. Shall it be Christ or chaos? Let us 
co-operate in the following ways: First, by setting up the 
family altar. A home united and integrated in prayer will 
read and act and live effectively. Then, let us rededicate 
ourselves with strong determination to a regular participa- 
tion in church worship every Sunday, and let us give our- 
selves to the reading and to the circulation of Christian lit- 
erature. What kind of literature? The Bible, to begin with. 
Let us set for our goal that every member of the congrega- 
tion shall own and read and study the Bible. Helps will be 
provided by the Board. Get those helps or ask your pastor 
to get them for you, and use them. Make yourself a dis- 
tributor of literature. Secondly, the Catechism, called “the 
greatest little book in the world.” New study helps are pro- 
vided for that. Call it to the attention of educators or Prot- 
estant friends to whom the technique of child religious 
nurture has been a haphazard thing. But concern your- 
selves, pastors, parents, laymen, especially with the chil- 
dren! Seventeen million in this country untouched by 
Christ! Are you concerned about their spiritual destiny; or 
will you, like the priest and Levite, pass by on the other side? 


Practical Advice 


Make yours the best church school you can. Offer your- 
self for whatever service you can render. Make your- 
self a missionary and offer to bring the children in your 
car to the church school. Give thoughtful attention to the 
sort of literature that is in your home and on your library 
table, and if necessary, clean house on some of it. Acquaint 
yourself with the quantities of good literature of a Christian 
sort. Get the catalog of our publication house, study it, visit 
the religious book stores. There are books written today 
that are soul-feeding and high-minded, that are inspiring, 
satisfying and blessed, that leave no bitter taste, no blunted 
conscience, no debased morale when the book is done, but 
render a new confidence in the universe and a new courage 
to take hold. There is a flood of evil literature today. Will 
you help with the distribution of “the things that are writ- 
ten” which alone bring real life? Our children and all of 
us are “barraged” with material ideas, sensual promptings, 
false and twisted philosophies, counsels of cynicism. Will 
you enlist, father and mother, pastor and layman, in an 
enthusiastic program to bring the truth which is Christ? 
Will you prayerfully now make the great determination to 
put your hand and spirit to this program this fall? Ours is 
a perplexed world but it is also a world of thrilling oppor- 
tunities, of possibilities for the establishment of a Golden 
Age, that are romantic beyond all description. A world of 
sin and folly it is true, but a world also of idealism and 
capacities for sacrifice and faith and affection that are beau- 
tiful beyond description. Will you, this fall of 1937, give 
yourself to this proposed program of Christian literature and 
Christian living which will do more to realize these hopes 
and make our dreams come true than any other thing that 
can be done? Will you become an agent for “the things 
that are written” so that our brothermen in this wonderful 
world may see Jesus Christ in His saving beauty and, be- 
lieving in Him, may live through His Name? 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


Mormonism Recently Celebrated the Centenary of its 
advent into England. The Mormon president, Heber J. 
Grant, unveiled a bronze plaque at the spot on the River 
Ribble, near Preston, where the original apostle, H. C. Kim- 
ball, who had invaded England with six missionaries, had 
baptized nine persons in 1837. During the century since 
Mormonism has succeeded in establishing a present mem- 
bership of 9,000 persons. 


Russia’s Communist Organization is Concerned because 
the decrease of its membership through indifference, and 
more lately, through the violent “purging” of the “disloyal,” 
has now reduced their numbers far below 2,000,000. Like all 
authoritarian governments, the Soviet depends upon a com- 
pact group, military in discipline and unquestioning obe- 
dience, to impose its will upon the nation; and to these 
many privileges are extended, though these are a practical 
denial of the principle of “sub-basement” equality on which 
the Soviet was founded. However, the use of the privileges 
in turn stirs up suspicion among the “higher-ups,” and the 
terroristic practices of the frequent “purgings” are having 
the natural effect of producing an increasing reluctance to 
assume membership. At present the young communists are 
given the preference, because it is presumed they will have 
fewer memories of freer days. The glorious idea of a pro- 
letariat heaven, in which dwell perfect equality and plenty 
for the poor, has already given way to a state ruled by a 
master whose will is enforced by fear, and who disposes of 
the state’s resources for the benefit of those who follow him. 
The old classes are gone, but, as was to be expected, others 
have replaced them. 


Egypt’s Young King, Farouk, has just been heralded as 
“the first independent ruler of Egypt since the days of the 
Pharaohs.” There is more than a little haziness historically 
about that statement, but let it pass. A more immediate 
question remains—just how free is Farouk? His investiture 
with constitutional powers occurred on July 29, his eigh- 
teenth birthday according to Islam’s lunar calendar, but the 
crown was to be withheld from his head until he was eigh- 
teen by the Western calendar—February 11, 1938. There is 
a delicate indication here that a mild vestige of Britain’s 
authority still remains, especially since there is even yet a 
British army in Egypt, and there are likewise provisos deal- 
ing with the acute question of the Sudan. But even at that 
Farouk will be happier with a circumscribed freedom such 
as this than to be left unprotected from the lively menace 
of Italy’s nearby Libyan frontier. 


After Several Months in Sack-Cloth and Ashes, due to 
the effective crusade of New York’s clergy, the theatrical 
“dog-house” in that city has opened to allow the chastened 
burlesque shows to emerge. Seven houses have permits to 
open, and they have at least changed the terms they use. 
They are no longer “burlesque houses,” but “variety revues.” 
There are no “strip-teases,” but posing acts largely nude. 
Minsky’s name is taboo, even on his own theatres. The 
shows are anxious to act on their good behavior, until the 
clergy forget to watch. In the meantime, those who are in- 
terested in such exhibitions are satisfying their taste more 
cheaply in the beauty and toilet advertisements which are 
crowding into the popular and high-priced magazines. The 
“scanty” ads are thoroughly outdistanced by the bathtubs 
“advertised by the debutante clad only in an occasional 
patch of shadow,” to quote Bernard de Voto’s disgusted re- 
proach in a recent number of “The Saturday Review of 
Literature.” “Female nakedness and deshabille” seems to 
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be accepted as the most popular selling-point of articles of 
merchandise; but in this they are only following the method 
of all grades of magazines which build their appeal on “the 
candid camera,” and display the suggestive and the horrible 
alike to their eager patrons as the worth-while items of 
news and interest. Somehow an embattled crusade might 
do well to extend and advance its lines to other fronts be- 
side the burlesque. 


The Triumph of Passion Over Reason displayed itself 
recently in Paris in a characteristic futile way. The French 
fascists—La Roque’s old party revamped—have been mark- 
ing the doors of anti-fascists with “plague crosses” in chalk. 
The degree of hate is expressed by a graduated scale of 
marks—a series of dots, a line, a circle, an arrowhead and a 
black cross. The black cross, as might have been expected, 
expresses the ultimate of hatred, and indicates that the oc- 
cupants of the house marked may expect little or no mercy. 


The Mastery Over Men by Metals is shown by the recent 
postponement in England of many works for social and eco- 
nomic betterment—new houses and flats, locomotives and 
railway electrification, bridges and public buildings. The 
reason was the shortage of steel precipitated by England’s 
huge armament program, which raised metals to an extor- 
tionate and impossible price level. It even became impossible 
to obtain sterilizing outfits for maternity cases because the 
materials needed were used in connection with the manu- 
facture of armaments. In Calcutta a wild outburst of metal 
gambling resulted in closing the exchange for two days. Not 
only Germany and Italy are picking over the debris of their 
back yards for scraps of metal—and for what that is really 
helpful to humanity? 


The Hope of a Better Human Race lies in aerial bombard- 
ment, according to the Nazi Major, Erich Suchsland, of the 
German aviation corps. The Major reasons that since bombs 
are usually dropped on crowded cities, in whose slums are 
huddled the least desirable types of humanity, the bombs 
would function as a “eugenic manna falling from heaven” — 
however, not to feed, but to crush, the underprivileged and 
undernourished, and thus render a signal service to that 
particular community. This characteristic authoritarian form 
of reasoning has called forth a sharp rebuke in the Eugenics 
Review, strangely enough from the pen of Professor S. G. 
Levit, of the Maxim Gorky Institute of Moscow, who points 
out that if aerial warfare is a genetic purge, so is any act 
of barbarism. “Thus, for example, spikes in the bed tend to 
eliminate weak backs.” The complacent callousness of Major 
Suchsland’s suggestion invites the thoughtful consideration 
from all citizens of representative governments to this nor- 
mal philosophy of totalitarian governments, in which the 
citizen is nothing while the state is all. 


Just to be Ready for Winter, attention is called to a sur- 
gical operation, recently perfected by Dr. James C. White 
of Harvard University, to relieve persons suffering from 
chronic cold feet. In some cases the trouble is due to a rare 
ailment, “Raynaud’s disease,” which causes poor circulation 
of blood in the extremities, and eventual gangrene. The 
treatment consists in severing part of the chain of sympa- 
thetic nerves “which run up and down the body outside the 
spinal cord.” Dr. White says that the “cold feet condition of 
persons who become frightened was similar in some respects: 
to Raynaud’s disease.” Presumably that condition can be 
cured, or at least helped, in the same way. Sufferers from: 
angina pectoris have also been relieved, Dr. White declares, 
by cutting nerves from the same sympathetic nervous chain 
to the heart. But what will be the eventual result from this 
growing new method of pain-relief by the severance of sub- 
ordinate nerve-clusters? Sensation has an important func-. 
tion in these bodies of ours. 
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PARTITIONING PALESTINE 


Missionary Paul I. Morentz, Familiar With Jewish Hopes and Plans, Comments on 
Latest Proposal for the Land of Promise 


“Tyr GREATEST RESPONSIBILITY faced by any generation of 
Jews for nearly nineteen centuries,’ were the words of Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann at the twentieth biennial congress of the 
World Zionist Organization meeting in Zurich, Switzerland, 
where this “uncrowned king of the Jews” ended his sixth 
term as president. With these words ringing in their ears, 
a badly divided congress, by a vote of 304 to 158, decided to 
follow the Weizmann leadership, adopting a resolution call- 
ing for negotiations with the British Government for the 
establishment of a Jewish State in Palestine. 

The partition issue came to the front some time ago when 
a British Royal Commission reported after several months 
of inquiry into the conditions existing in Palestine which 
led to several serious outbreaks between the Jews and the 
Arabs. The proposal to partition a small country like Pales- 
tine into an independent Jewish State, an independent Arab 
State, and certain areas under temporary and permanent 
mandates, may seem ridiculous on its face, but it certainly 
was inevitable. I like the analysis of the situation by Judah 
L. Magnes, president of the Hebrew University in Jeru- 
salem, who has lived in Palestine for many years and who 
knows the situation as probably few others do. The Asso- 
ciated Press quotes him in an interview, given out at Paris 
early in July, soon after the official text of the report was 
published. He said: 


“The report of the Palestine Royal Commission is a great state 
paper. It is incomparably the most thoroughgoing and most 
penetrating analysis of the Palestine situation that has ever been 
made. 

“It is a pitiless document. That is one of its greatest merits. It 
exhibits in all its nakedness our miserable failure—the failure of 
each one of us, Jew, Arab and English. An extraordinary work 
of building up waste land has been achieved. But we have failed. 
We have not known how to make peace. . . . The failure of my 
own people is hardest to become reconciled to. We have been 
returning to a small, already populated land, even if not over- 
populated land, and despite all ‘rights’ conferred on us by the 
states which won the war, these rights are a thousand times less 
important than the consent, if it is at all to be obtained, of the 
Arabs who live in the land and of the Arab peoples who will 
continue to be our neighbors even after British Imperialism may 
have passed.” 


In contrast with this fine spirit of self-analysis and honest 
heart-searching we have the bellicose attitude of our own 
Rabbi Wise, who is quoted in an interview at Geneva, en 
route to the World Zionist Congress: 


“Many Jews are being beguiled by the glitter of sovereignty, 
but this is no more than a by-product of the despair anti- 
Semitism has evoked in Jewish life. 

“We cannot pre-judge the Jewish future by giving our sig- 
nature to a document which creates a Jewish State that will be 
little more than a mournful, miniature reminder of the Balfour 
declaration and the British mandate over Palestine.” 


A Sincere Offer 


For myself, I cannot see how anyone can read the report, 
or even an intelligent digest of it, without noting the abso- 
lute sincerity with which the Commission went about its 
task and their sympathy with both Jew and Arab in render- 
ing its decision. Certain sections referring to the Jewish 
National Home, excerpts from the report, are most revealing 
in the sympathy they express for the Jew and their legitimate 
aspirations. 

“The Jews in Palestine, to begin with, are happy. They are 
not as happy as they were before the outbreak of last year. If 
there is gayety at Tel Aviv, there is tension there, too, as at 


Jerusalem; and throughout the ‘colonies’ there is an uneasy feel- 
ing that the National Home is confronted with a crisis in its fate. 
Some members of the community, moreover, notably some of the 
recent immigrants from Germany, are not enthusiastic Zionists 
nor deeply steeped in Hebrew tradition, and may therefore find 
the National Home not very homelike. 

“But speaking generally, whether it be the Jew who has been 
driven from a comfortable life in a cultured milieu and is now 
digging all day in the fields and sleeping in a bare cottage, or 
whether it be the Jew who has emerged from a Polish ghetto 
and is now working in a factory at Tel Aviv, the dominant feel- 
ing of both is an overwhelming sense of escape. 

“The champions of Zionism have always held—and on the 
whole they are now proved right—that a Jew released from an. 
anti-Jewish environment and ‘restored’ to Palestine would not 
only feel free as he had never felt before, but would also acquire 
a new self-confidence, a new zest in living, from his conscious- 
ness that he was engaged in a great constructive task... . 

“It is impossible, we believe, for any unprejudiced observer to 
see the National Home and not wish it well. It has meant so 
much for the relief of unmerited suffering. It displays so much 
energy and enterprise and devotion to a common cause. In so 
far as Britain has helped toward its creation, we would claim, 
with Lord Balfour, that to that extent, at any rate, Christendom 
has shown itself ‘not oblivious of all the wrong it has done.’” 


The Plan’s Proposals 
The partition plan presented by the Royal Commission as 
a basis for: further’ discussion and negotiation includes 
among other things the following principal features: 


“1. The establishment of a Jewish State, roughly outlined as 
follows: Starting from Ras an Naqura, it follows the existing 
northern and eastern frontier of Palestine to Lake Tiberias and 
crosses the lake to the outflow of the River Jordan, whence it 
continues down the river to a point a little north of Beisan. It 
then cuts across the Beisan Plain and runs along the southern 
edge of the Valley of Jezreel and across the Plain of Esdraelon 
to a point near Megiddo, whence it crosses the Carmel ridge in 
the neighborhood of the Megiddo Road. Having thus reached 
the maritime plain, the line runs southwards down its eastern 
edge, curving west to avoid Tulkarm, until it reaches the Jeru- 
salem Jaffa corridor near Lydda, south of the corridor it con- 
tinues down the edge of the plain to a point about ten miles south 
of Rehovot, when it turns west to the sea. 


“2. The establishment of an Arab State, consisting of Trans- 
Jordania united with that part of Palestine which lies to the east 
and south of the frontier assigned to the Jewish State. 


“3. A temporary mandate over the ‘mixed’ towns of Tiberias, 
Safed, Haifa, and Acre, where there have been varying degrees 
of friction between Jews and Arabs since the disturbances of 
last year. 


“4, A new and permanent mandate over the Holy Places, Jeru- 
salem, Bethlehem, and possibly Nazareth and the Sea of Galilee.” 


For the advantages and disadvantages of the partition 
scheme, I am again turning to the comments of Dr. Judah 
L. Magnes: 


“Partition has many attractions and advantages as well as many 
drawbacks. For the Jews it means a state—essentially a Zionist 
solution. Its two chief advantages seem to be: First, that re- 
sponsibility for peace is placed where it belongs, upon us and 
not upon an outside party, and, second, that the government of 
the enlarged Arab State, including Transjordania, might become 
willing in its own interest to negotiate agreement, one by one, 
step by step, with the Jewish government. 3 

“The chief disadvantages are, in my opinion, the terrible ir- 
redentas on both sides of the new frontiers—new Balkans with 
their fierce comitadjis winked at by governments, and then the 
tiny size of the narrow Jewish State deprived of the South— 
Negeb. Shall we be able to breathe spiritually in such an atmos- 
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phere any more freely than today, and shall we be able to make 
a living in what looks like a toy state?” 


I like particularly what Dr. Magnes has to say in reference 
to the Commission’s proposal on a permanent mandate for 
the Holy Places. 


“A Jewish State without Jerusalem has been called Zionism 
without Zion. Not only Jewish history and Jewish prayers 
throughout the centuries, but Jewish messianic hopes as well, 
make Jerusalem the center of our being— If I forget thee, O 
Jerusalem.’—But Jerusalem is not Jewish alone. It is Christian. 
It is Moslem. The Christian Redeemer was crucified there, and 
Mohammed’s mystic flight began there. Jerusalem is an inter- 
religious sanctuary and an international city, and it should re- 
main this, Jewish State or no Jewish State. Its function is to be 
the center of religions of the world, at least of the Western world. 
It should be internationalized, neutralized; its constitution should 
give municipal citizenship to all its bona fide inhabitants regard- 
less of their political allegiances and it should provide that the 
head of the municipality be in turn Jew, Christian and Moslem.” 


The Final Outcome 

What is ahead of the partition scheme, at this time of 
writing, greater prophets than the writer would hardly 
venture to predict. When the Royal Commission reported 
to the House of Commons, the government with its three to 
one majority could have easily forced acceptance of ‘the plan, 
but wisely refrained from doing so, and instead instructed 
the government to lay it before the League of Nations, where 
it is now being considered by its Mandates’ Commission and 
later by the League’s Council. At the World Zionist Con- 
gress, as already stated, the issue was hotly debated and 
bitterly fought out, but finally the partition scheme, at least 
in principle, was adopted by an almost two-thirds majority. 
The partition scheme was urged on the congress by three 
great realists, Dr. Chaim Weizmann, of whom we have 
already spoken as the “uncrowned king of the Jews,” Lord 
Melchett, head of the Chemical Industries in England, and 
David Ben Gurion, head of the Labor Party, which controls 
forty-five per cent of the delegation. The last named argued 
expediency when he presented the fact that under the Brit- 
ish Mandate, only about 700,000 Jews could hope to enter 
Palestine in the next five years, while under partition, one 
and a half million immigrants could be accommodated as 
speedily as they could be absorbed. 

From present prospects it looks as if Dr. Weizmann, who 
is said to be “one of the few men in the Zionist movement 
who can talk Britain’s language,” will be in an excellent 
position to negotiate with the British Government for the 
following changes in case the partition scheme is finally 
favored by the Mandates’ Commission of the League of 
Nations and the British Parliament. 

1. The right to colonize a vast area now allotted to the 
Arabs south of Beersheba to the Egyptian frontier. 

2. A change in the proposed boundary line near the Sea 
of Galilee, where some of the most flourishing Jewish col- 
onies in all Palestine would be brought into the Arab area 
under the new scheme. A slight rectification of the frontier 
would enable these colonists to remain in their homes. 

3. The inclusion of at least the newer portion of Jerusalem 
in the Jewish State instead of in the British mandated 
territory. 


CHRIST AND THE BIBLE 


TRUTH IS NoT isolated facts—neither is it a jumble of a 
multitude of unrelated facts. It is facts brought from un- 
numbered fields into right relationship to each other and to 
Him Who is the same yesterday, today, and forevermore; 
in Whom we live and move and have our being. 

Leave Christ out of the Bible and it is an undecipherable, 
unintelligible and unreadable book. Bring Christ in and 
every page glows with a splendor that the heavens cannot 
display —Christian Union Herald. 
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A PRAYER FOR GOLLEGES 


By the Rev. C. A. Wendell, Pastor, Grace Church, Minneapolis, 
and University Lutheran Pastor 


Father in heaven, we would lift up our voices this morn- 
ing in unison with all Christians who pray for the colleges 
of our land. May Thy blessing rest on these institutions, and 
make them nurseries for Thy Kingdom. 

Bless the young men and women who come to them hun- 
gry to know and eager to fit themselves for useful service. 
May their minds be open to receive the truth and their 
hearts brave to face the facts of life. Deliver them from the 
bondage of bigotry and send them forth in freedom to view 
the glories of Thy universe. 

But when they seek after light, may they not close their 
eyes to Thee, Lord Christ, Who art the Light of the world. 
When perplexity meets them at the crossroads, may they 
remember Thee Who art the Way. When they hunger for 
knowledge, may they not forget Thee Who art the Truth. 
When the heart yearns for satisfaction, may they draw near 
to Thee Who art come that we might have life, and have it 
more abundantly. 

These are days of solemn crises to our young friends. 
Childish opinions have served their purpose and are falling 
away like scales around an opening bud. The frost night 
of unbelief is upon the world, and the delicate faith-life is 
in danger of death. Enfold it, O Lord, with the warmth of 
Thy love and save it from all harm. 

We pray Thee,.too, for the men and women whom Thou 
hast appointed to teach the young. Help them to see the 
holiness of their calling and the delicacy of the task set be- 
fore them. May none of them come with rude hands or un- 
hallowed hearts. Show them the folly of attempting to teach 
without first sitting at the feet of the supreme Teacher. In- 
spire them with an ever deepening appreciation of the spir- 
itual values of life, and give them grace to walk humbly in 
deepest soul communion with the Saviour of men. 

Enlighten, guide, and uphold the presidents of our great 
institutions of learning. Vast responsibilities are laid wpon 
them, and they need Thee every hour. Give them strength 
for every burden, patience for every vexation, wisdom for 
every crisis, and courage for every moral issue. In all their 
planning, may they and their helpers, from the highest to 
the humblest, ever remember that the furtherance of Thy 
kingdom is the chief purpose of all true education. Amen. 

—University of Minnesota “Chats.” 
[Reprinted from the Grace Messenger] 


“T WILL LIFT UP MINE EYES” 
By Gertrude Shisler Dupper 


WHEN First I saw the mountains’ outlines dim, 

The words “whence cometh help” had sudden worth. 
I looked upon their tow’ring rugged heights 

And breathed a prayer to Him Who made this earth. 


A winding curve and matchless beauty lay 
Before my eyes, the ranges dusky blue 

In crescents stretched, and from the valleys rose 
A shimm’ring pearl-white mist from fallen dew. 


Just then the sun in its eternal climb 

Threw its first beams o’er highest peak, and spilled 
Its golden light on this ephemeral scene. 

With gem-like fires the gauzy mists were filled. 


Against this blinding loveliness I closed 
My eyes, and in that second felt the brush 
Of wings unseen and knew that God was there, 
And on my heart there fell a holy hush. 
Canton, Ohio. 
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BY PRINT AND BY POST 


Chairman Arthur P. Black Tells THE LUTHERAN of “Promotion by Print,” From Press 
by Post to Preachers and Promoters 


(An Interview) 


PLEASE INDULGE THE LUTHERAN in a slight digression. It 
has already been announced that the American Constitution 
was adopted 150 years ago, and that a great nation is this 
year called upon to celebrate that document’s anniversary 
and to jubilate over the progress made during fifteen 
decades. A bulletin from the National Committee on Cele- 
bration came to our desk one morning, and shortly after we 
had perused its contents Mr. Black walked into the office, 
likewise from Washington, D. C. The Committee on Pro- 
motion to which the Laymen’s Movement for Stewardship 
has loaned him for the time being, has been doing things, 
we learned: doing them by way of machines and organiza- 
tion. The coincidence of bulletin and visit led us to meditate 
briefly upon contrasts. 


Transportation and Communication 


What a laugh would occur if somebody suggested a seven 
weeks’ postponement of the next presidential inauguration, 
so as to be sure the main person in the ceremony could be 
present. That is practically what happened in 1789, although 
Washington resided at Mt. Vernon, Va., and his inaugura- 
tion was to occur in New York. Now if a critical emergency 
occurred, a president-elect could leave San Francisco and 
stand before the Chief Justice in Washington, D. C., to take 
the oath of induction within twenty-four hours of his start. 
That’s transportation. 

Or if an inexpensive communication from one person to 
three thousand was desired—well, in 1789 the proposition 
would have been terribly costly, and months would have 
been required to accomplish it. The printing press was small 
and slow. Couriers on horseback and in wagons carried the 
mails, and delivery was slow and hazardous. Now a group 
of men with modern office equipment can draft an announce- 
ment, have it printed, enveloped, mailed, and delivered to 
thousands or tens of thousands in a single week. That’s 
communication. It is a marvelous display of human in- 
genuity for mechanisms and organizations. We only realize 
its vastness by contrasts with more primitive times. 


Promotion by Print 


Well, we referred somewhat hazily to all this, and friend 
Black agreed with us. Then we got down to brass tacks with 
him, and inquired: 

“What is happening in the field of promotion these days?” 

We were told that numerous printed communications, ad- 
dressed to pastors and lay leaders of the church, were issued 
during the last days of August and the first week in Sep- 


baste Upon our suggestion Mr. Black listed them as fol- 
ows: 


1. August 21, a letter enclosing a statement for publica- 
tion, explanatory of the purpose, plan and personnel of the 
Group Meetings being organized throughout the church, was 
mailed to the thirty-four editors of all Lutheran synodical, 
conference, and U. L. C. A. papers. 


2. August 23, a special letter was addressed to the mem- 
bership of the Laymen’s Movement, calling special attention 
to the literature for the Promotional Plan and the Every 
Member Visitation and the Group Meetings, with special 
emphasis on these two points: (a) the group meetings will 


be workers’ meetings, not mass meetings; and (b) there will 
be a real follow-up. 


3. August 25, a special letter in the interest of Parish 
Education Month, based on the Calendar of Special Days and 
Seasons (which is one of the major features of the Pro- 
motional Plan), was mailed to 323 key men and women, 
headed by the presidents of synods, throughout the United 
Lutheran Church in America. 


4. During the last week in August the Pastor’s Plan Book 
(providing for a daily program throughout the year), and a 
large poster showing a design of the Calendar of Special 
Days and Seasons (to be posted in a conspicuous place in 
the church), were mailed to every pastor in the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. 


5. September 4, the annual Every Member Visitation let- 
ter, carrying samples of literature available on order by pas- 
tors was mailed to every pastor in the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 


6. September 8, a personal letter from Frederick H. 
Knubel, D.D., president of the Church, was mailed to every 
pastor, under the heading, “Calling All Pastors of the United 
Lutheran Church in America.” 


7. The assembling of source material for the use of speak- 
ers at the group meetings was completed and made ready 
for the mails the first week in September, and is being mailed 
out in installments. Special material has been prepared for 
the chairmen. Also, a Registration Card for use at each 
group meeting is ready. 

Varied Material Required 

We asked Mr. Black why so many different communica- 
tions were being sent to pastors and lay leaders within such 
a short space of time. He explained that it was necessary 
in order to enable them to lay the groundwork, not only for 
the group meetings but for the Promotional Plan in its 
entirety. 

“Do you really expect, Mr. Black, that the whole church 
will swing into line, beginning with September, to develop 
this Plan of Promotion?” we asked. He replied: 

“It would probably be going too far to answer that ques- 
tion with an unqualified ‘yes,’ but my conviction is that we 
shall come as near to swinging the whole church into line 
for these group meetings as we have for any objective during 
the history. of the United Lutheran Church in America. This 
conviction is based on (a) my personal contacts in the field, 
(b) in conferences with presidents of synods, pastors, and 
lay workers, and (c) upon the growing volume of encourag- 
ing correspondence coming to my desk daily.” 

Such optimism is in vivid contrast to the “all gone” 
pessimism in some sections. We inquired: 

“Mr. Black, you are not in agreement with Mr. Babson, 
that the church cannot be roused at this time into action 
in behalf of the extension of Christian influences in this 
country?” 

“Absolutely not. I would vigorously dissent from such an 
indictment of the church, whether made by Mr. Babson or 
anyone else. I did not see his statement referred to in your 
question. Mr. Babson occupies a unique place in our busi- 
ness and religious world. For years he has sounded the re- 
ligious note regularly in his writings to business men 
throughout the country, almost an unheard of thing in such 
a connection. I was one of the laymen who rejoiced when 
he was elected to head the Congregational-Christian Church. 
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But to return to your question: I am convinced that the 
church not only can be aroused to action to extend Christ's 
kingdom, but is being aroused right now to do just that. 
So far as members of our United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica are concerned they gladly respond to real, spiritual lead- 
ership. This is being illustrated in hundreds of our congre- 
‘gations where pastors and church councilmen have refused 
to surrender to the spirit of defeatism, and have made the 
Cross central in their teaching and preaching. Our Promo- 
tional Plan will extend such spiritual leadership to include 
every congregation. That is why it is going to succeed.” 


Useful in Every Congregation 

We thought of the great variety of circumstances under 
which the United Lutheran Church in America functions, 
and asked this question: 

“Mr. Black, do you consider that this Plan for Promotion 
is sufficiently elastic, and the literature sufficiently varied, so 
that all congregations can find what they need, in order to 
participate in it intelligently and efficiently?” 

“From my own personal standpoint I would answer that 
question with an unqualified ‘yes.’ And I feel confident our 
whole committee feels likewise. One of the most appealing 
features of the Promotional Plan, and our literature, is that 
both are designed to fit into the program of every congre- 
gation—large or small, urban or rural, mission or self-sup- 
porting. To this end they represent not only elasticity, but 
simplicity, comprehensiveness and spirituality. From the be- 
ginning the committee’s one thought has been to give our 
congregations a program that will help them solve their 
problems. We are not saying to pastors and lay workers, 
‘Here’s a plan; we are for it; go and put it into effect.’ We 
are saying, in the words of Isaiah, ‘Come, let us reason to- 
gether.’ And on the basis of our reasoning we are pleading 
for co-operation and teamwork all along the line. ‘Come, 
let’s do it together,’ rather than ‘Go, and do it,’ is our method 
of approach.” 

Co-operation the Key Word 

“Then the committee definitely has thought of individuals, 
and your program is so diversified that each member of the 
United Lutheran Church can find something of Christian 
interest in it?” was our last question. 

“Right,” answered Mr. Black emphatically. “That has 
been our goal from the beginning. We understand it will 
take time to reach it, but with proper co-operation and team- 
work on the part of church officials, Board secretaries, syn- 
odical officials, and pastors, we’ll reach it. This leads me to 
say that the key word of the whole Promotional Plan, from 
the standpoint of individuals as well as congregations, is 
co-operation. One of the most difficult lessons we have to 
learn—in the church as well as without the church, is to 
co-operate. Paul wrote in one of his letters, ‘We are work- 
ers together with God.’ This implies that we must be work- 
ers together with each other. I am optimistic enough to be- 
lieve that ‘the day of co-operation’ in the United Lutheran 
Church in America has arrived.” 


Believes in Divine Guidance 

While Mr. Black does not think awakening the church to 
a sense of its present opportunities for service will be easy, 
he is certain that what has been done since the Columbus 
convention is bound to produce favorable results. So far it 
has been the work of planning to arouse the whole church 
to take an interest in the whole Promotional Plan. With 
the holding of the Group Meetings the work of putting plans 
and methods of procedure into actual operation will begin. 
It is his conviction that here, as in former critical times in 
the history of the church, divine guidance is our chief 
reliance, and can be depended upon “to point the way” 
wherever the Promotional Plan is presented and accepted. 
This because he is confident it is God’s plan for the extension 
of His kingdom, and the stewardship of His servants. 
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THE AGE OF CONVERSION 


AMONG THE DISCOVERIES of the past half century has been 
the child; and this is manifest in evangelism as nowhere else. 
It is an astounding fact that ninety per cent of the members 
of the evangelical churches of America were won to Christ 
before they were twenty-three years of age. If we can judge 
the future by the past, not more than two per cent of the 
people of America over twenty-three years of age who have 
not yet identified themselves with some church, will ever 
become Christians. Reliable statistics show that fifty-five 
per cent of college students are Christians, but that only five 
per cent of those who leave college unsaved ever become 
Christians. 

This group of facts has subjected Christianity to criticism, 
and more than one philosopher has sagely and naively said 
that Christianity is not a religion which commends itself to 
full-grown people, but that after people have affiliated them- 
selves with a church in childhood, when they grow up they 
stick by the bad bargain that they have made—at least some 
of them do. Stung by these criticisms, and ignorant of the 
psychology of conversion, many churches of every name 
have neglected the children, and have made an unceasing 
effort to win the middle-aged and the old. In large measure 
they have failed, and this not because of any inherent weak- 
ness in Christianity. That our religion reaches children and 
young people in such large number is explained by the fact 
that the child-heart is impressionable, and that sin indulged, 
conscience stultified, and the voice of God unheeded, in time 
make the heart adamant. The tendency to fixedness of char- 
acter, which is superinduced by habit, is at once the reward 
of the saint and the curse of the sinner.—The Baptist. 


SUMMER TWILIGHT 
By Prof. John D. M. Brown, Muhlenberg College 


O SWEET THE HOUR when in the glowing west 
The sun’s last footprint fades from out the sky, 
And silver daylight lingers, loth to die. 

The silent birds in leafy dwellings rest, 

And new-mown hay is scattered on the breast 
Of mother earth, while to the weary eye 

Of toilers in the fields a peace doth lie 

On dewy pastures and on mountain crest. 


In this fair twilight hour of quiet peace 

I would not be in noisy city pent 

Nor walk with crowds along the ocean shore; 
But I would stand where earthly voices cease, 
And where some blessing is from heaven sent 
Upon God’s creatures when the day is done. 


One very definite result of the Oxford Conference has 
been the agreement throughout Christendom that much of 
modern life aims at the destruction of the church. It may 
be said that this is nothing very novel nor of recent origin. 
But it would be difficult to claim that the church has ever 
on so large a scale realized the nature and the extent of her 
peril. And it has driven many to a new repentance. Hardly 
a report came from any section but there has been a con- 
fession that Christians have contributed to bring these con- 
ditions upon them by their own weakness and unfaithfulness 
to the Lord of the Church, Jesus Christ. “Convention boast- 
fulness” has been conspicuously absent from this Conference 
—allusions to size, bigness, prestige, etc., have not been 
heard. A sober, serious, humility has been the tone of the 
meetings; the Conference has been prayerful in a real sense 
of that word.—Dr. Conrad Bergendoff in Lutheran Herald. 
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A TRIP INTO LAI YANG COUNTY 


By Cuarces H. REINBRECHT, Missionary in Shantung, China 


[We suggest a glance at the accompanying pictures preparatory to read- 
ing this article. Ed.] 

For NINE pays and nights we slept in nine different places 
and ate various kinds of Chinese and Western food. We 
were able to get intimate insights into the evangelistic pro- 
gram carried out by the tent and follow-up bands of work- 
ers as directed and organized by Mr. Sell. This whole ter- 
ritory, largely unevangelized yet ripe for hearing the Gos- 
pel, has now had an opportunity to hear firsthand the Mes- 
sage of Reconciliation. Many have responded to the appeals 
to leave the old idols and worship the true God. Some had 
already become Christians, some were baptized on this trip, 
and still others are preparing for baptism at a later date. 

There were four phases of the work which we were priv- 
ileged to see. The fourth stage we saw first, that is, we saw 
some who had become Christians through the regenerating 
testimony of those who had been born again the year before 
following the tent meetings. In other words this was a sec- 
ond crop. The example and zeal of the earlier Christians 
was here bearing fruit in the lives of their families and of 
their neighbors. Life begets life. 

The next stage was the sight of those who, having already 
been prepared, were zealous to be baptized. Here one could 
see that the messages of the tent and evangelistic band 
workers had been supplemented by definite instructions in 
the catechism and the way of the Christian life. Places and 
Christians were seen to vary according to the ability and 
zeal of those who were responsible for this work. 

Another stage in this same order was that of those who, 
having recently heard the gospel messages, had but recently 
had their hearts opened to Him Who gives life and peace. 
These are busy studying; some just learning to read, others 
going on with the catechism, others beginning in the read- 
ing of the Bible. There are also those who come to listen 
and observe. Some are attracted by the singing, others by 
the fact that those who could not read are learning to read, 
and others because they hear that there is a way for sins to 
be forgiven, a way to heaven and peace. 


The Text and the Workers 


The last stage, which is really the first in reverse order, 
is the sowing of the seed of the Gospel message. This may 
be divided into two phases due to the method of carrying 
on this work. One is the use of the tent in one place for 
about two weeks with daily messages by the members of 
the tent band. Usually after ten days or so there are some 
who are willing to give their names, signifying their desire 
to study to become Christians. 

The other phase is without the use of a tent but simply 
using a group of workers who usually live in the place where 
the tent has been. With this place as a center they go out 
daily to cover the villages within a radius of six or seven 
miles. They preach the Gospel on the streets, at markets, 
or in homes as the opportunity offers so that all may have 


THE TENT BAND 


A TENT MEETING 


an opportunity of hearing the message at least once. Then 
they distribute tracts and sell portions of the Gospels to 
those who will buy. They also announce the fact that there 
is a group studying at the center and others are invited to 
come and see and hear. 

In this way the whole outlying district of western Lai 
Yang County has been opened up in these successive stages 
through the work of the tent, followed by the evangelistic 
band, and later by catechists and preachers. In some places 
there are no apparent results. Yet in nearby places quite 
unexpectedly there was unusual reception. So “God in His 
marvelous way to us humans His mercy He displays.” 

At each stage there are barriers to be overcome. The 
breaking down of the wall of superstition and the creating 
of the will to believe require sympathy, earnestness and an 
ability to hold the interest and attention of those who are as 
yet not aware of the importance and the meaning of these 
messages. 

Later the teaching work requires patient and untiring ef- 
forts together with an ability to teach those who have not 
learned how to study. Here the barriers of learning to read 
in their own language, of discarding century-old customs, 
and of overcoming family and community opposition, must 
be surmounted through prayer and loving sympathy coupled 
with an experienced and stalwart faith in His constant pres- 
ence and power. 

Thus wide open are Thine hands, O Lord, to shower Thy 
blessings. Wide open are the hearts of these people. Who 
will be the channels through which “the rivers of living 
water may flow”? “The harvest truly is plenteous, but the 
labourers are few; Pray ye therefore the Lord of the har- 
»vest, that he will send forth labourers into his harvest.” 
Matt 9: 37, 38. 

Our Journey Begins 


On Easter Sunday afternoon I took the train for Tsingtao, 
where I spent the evening with the Anspach family. Early 
the following morning Mr. Anspach took me down to the 
bus station, which is a very busy terminal for all the buses 
to the outlying towns and distant cities. Here I boarded the 
bus for a five-hour trip to Lai Yang City. On the way we 
passed through Tsimo, where the driver ate his morning 
repast. Then on into Lai Yang County, stopping at Hsia Ko 
Chung long enough to let some passengers off and take 
others on. This is where Pastor Chang Sung San is in charge 
of the congregation partially supported by Bethany con- 
gregation, Cleveland, Ohio, and North Riverdale Sunday 
school, Dayton, Ohio. At noon we arrived at the city of Lai 
Yang, where Mr. Han met me with an extra bicycle. 

Lai Yang County is called by some the model county of 
Shantung Province. Recently the magistrate proclaimed some 
of its good features and then called attention to the super- 
stition and attendant waste as evidenced by the many 
temples with the many worshipers burning incense and 
paper. In the southern suburb, our chapel has been located 
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for many years. Here Mrs. Li, the Bible woman, greeted me 
for the first time since I returned from America. She also 
prepared food for the preacher and me. 

After dinner the catechumens came and were examined 
for Mr. Sell. Then the preacher and I rode eight miles to a 
country village where we were to spend the night. Here an 
old Christian welcomed us and told me of his great happi- 
ness in the fact that now all his family who are at home 
have become Christians. He is anxiously waiting for the 
time when his other two sons can come home and have time 
to prepare for baptism. This is part of the new day here where 
so many are deeply concerned for the salvation of the un- 
saved members of their family. 
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In the evening we walked over iv a nearby village to 
examine some more inquirers who have been awakened 
through the efforts of the evangelistic tent band and the 
follow-up workers. Here I met a man who was for thirty 
years a member of a moral improvement society. The mem- 
bers must pledge themselvés not to drink wine or smoke. 
Now this man is happy because he knows he is saved and 
has a hope of a future life. He has loaned a building for a 
meeting place for the Christians and inquirers and acts as 
sponsor for this group here. During the evening, while the 
examination was going on, many others stopped in to listen 
and see the foreigner, the man from America. 

(Continued on page 20) 


THE GREAT FACE 


By THE Rev. Cuarves A. Davis, Chatham, New York 


When thou saidst unto me, seek ye my face, my heart said 
unto me, Thy face, Lord, will I seek. Psalm 27: 8. 


A NATURE LOVER will find many interesting things when 
he travels through the New England States. He will find 
beautiful lakes and high mountains, but nothing quite so 
unique as the Old Man of the Mountain, or the Great Stone 
Face, which is located in the Franconia Notch of the White 
Mountains in New Hampshire. Last month I again visited 
that face which was carved 
through the centuries by Mother 
Nature, who used for her ‘sculp- 
turing tools the winds and the 
rains. When I looked on that face 
I thought of the prayer of the 
Psalmist who pleads the invita- 
tion which God addresses to His 
people, “Seek ye my face,” and 
the Psalmist’s response on his 
own behalf, “Thy face, Lord, will 
I seek.” 


Obscured by Mist 


The first day I visited the Great 
Stone Face I was not able to see 
it. The mist hung over the moun- 
tains, and the face was hidden 
from view. I knew the face was 
there, I had seen it before; but 
this time it was the mist which 
kept me from seeing it. 

In the life of every Christian 
there is a Great Face which we 
want to see, the face of Jesus 
Christ. Many times when we 
travel down the highway of life 
that face is hidden from view, it 
is covered by the mist of our sins. 
Try as we will, we cannot see 
that face because sin has come 
between us and Jesus Christ. In 
London there is a picture by Frank Dicksee entitled, “The 
Shadowed Face.” It shows a cathedral lighted by the pale 
light of a late afternoon, a nun kneeling before the life-size 
figure of Christ outstretched upon the cross. Her pale face 
is uplifted in spiritual anguish, her hands clasp entreatingly 
His pierced feet, but the face of the Redeemer of the world 
is hidden from view. The light streaming in through the 
stained glass windows so falls that it casts a shadow on the 
face of Jesus Christ. Whenever sin enters your life or mine, 
it casts a shadow on the face of Jesus Christ and He is hid- 


THE GREAT STONE FACE IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


den from view. We know that Christ is present, but we 
cannot see Him because of our sins. 

If there is something you really want to see or find, you 
will keep seeking until you see it or find it; like the Good 
Shepherd who left the ninety and nine and searched until 
he had found the lamb that was lost, or the housewife who 
swept until she had found the lost coin. Such is the attitude 
of a scientist who continues to search until he finds what 
he is after, and when he reaches 
the goal he cries out like Archi- 
medes of old, “Eureka—I have 
found it.” Having the scientific 
attitude, I went back a second day 
to see the Great Stone Face, which 
was first seen by the white man 
in 1805. This time my quest was 
successful. I saw the face which 
was carved out of stone, and 
whose expression had not changed 
very much down through the cen- 
turies. I enjoyed seeing the Old 
Man of the Montain again, but 
after’ all it was only a face of 
stone, a face which would not . 
change very much if I saw ita 
hundred years from now. 


An Ever-changing 
Countenance 

When I look upon the face of 
Jesus Christ I see the divine as 
well as the human face. Christ’s 
face is not of stone, one whose 
expression does not change. The 
face of my Christ is ever chang- 
ing. He has the merciful face, 
which was seen by a woman taken 
in adultery, “Neither do I condemn 
thee; go and sin no more.” He 
has the forgiving face, which was 
seen on a cross, “Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” He has the tearful face, which was seen 
by Mary and Martha at the death of Lazarus because the 
account tells us that “Jesus wept.” He has the judicial face 
as He sits in judgment, “Depart from me ye cursed, I was 
hungry and ye gave me no meat. I was thirsty and ye gave 
me no drink.” He has the transfigured face which was seen 
by Peter, James and John on a mountaintop, “And his face 
did shine as the sun.” He has the loving face, which was 
seen by little children when He ‘gathered them into His 
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arms and blessed them. He has the compassionate face, 
which was seen by a leper, “And Jesus, moved with com- 
passion, put forth his hand and touched him, and saith unto 
him, I will, be thou clean.” He has the submissive face, 
which was seen in the twilight of a garden, “Father, if it 
be possible let this cup pass from me, nevertheless, not my 
will but thine be done.” And He has the glorified, redeemed 
face, which was seen one Easter morn by Mary Magdalene. 
My Christ has many expressions on His face. You will be 
able to see them if you do not permit sin to come between 
you and Him, and if you have the attitude of the Psalmist, 
“Thy face, Lord, will I seek,” 

After I saw the Great Stone Face I went back to my auto- 
mobile, and there I saw cars from many different places, 
Florida, California, Ohio, Ontario, and Quebec. In fact, 
people from all parts of the world go to New Hampshire to 
see the Great Stone Face. I wonder how far those same 
people would come to see the face of Jesus Christ, Who 
should mean so much to them. Would they be willing to 
travel over the hot and dry sands to see the face of Christ 
as a Mohammedan is willing to do in order to see the holy 
Kaabe in Mecca? Surely Christian people should be willing 
to travel many miles to see the face of Jesus Christ; but 
are the people of this day and age willing to make the sac- 
rifice? We have time for everything else, but how little 
time and how little effort we are willing to give in order 
to see the Great Face of the Redeemer of the world. 

May you never let the face of Jesus Christ be hidden from 
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your view by sin. Always seek Christ’s forgiveness. Then 
you will see His Great Face, which is loving, merciful, and 
forgiving, because you have carried out the advice of the 
Psalmist, “Thy face, Lord, will I seek.” 


“T had walked life’s way with an easy tread, 
Had followed where comforts and pleasures led, 
Until one day in a quiet place, 

I met my Master face to face. 


“With station and rank, and wealth for my goal, 
Much thought for my body but none for my soul, 
I had entered to win in life’s big race 
When I met my Master face to face. 


“I met Him, and knew Him, and blushed to see 
That His eyes full of sorrow were fixed on me; 
I faltered and fell at His feet that day, 

While my castles melted and vanished away; 
Melted and vanished, and in their place 
Naught else did I see but my Master’s face. 


“And I cried aloud, ‘Oh make me meet 
To follow the steps of Thy wounded feet.’ 
My thought is now for the souls of men; 

I have lost my life to find it again; 
Ere since one day in a quiet place, 
I met my Master face to face,” 


The Church Situation in Germany —I. 


By Dr. M. Reu, Dubuque, Iowa 


ParDON ME for keeping you 
away from the real subject of my 
article so long. We are interested 
now in the religious situation in 
Germany, and, to be still more 
definite, in the present church 
situation in the motherland of the 
Reformation. In close connection 
with the national rebirth of Ger- 
many there was a sudden flurry of religious life. The 
churches were filled, children for years unbaptized were 
brought to the Sacrament, the marital blessing of the church 
not cared for before was sought, the unclean and obscene 
were banned. In reading the reports of that time one is im- 
pressed and ready to believe that the national rebirth of 
Germany was accompanied by a universal religious re- 
vival. Several reasons worked together to create this sit- 
uation. There was really among many a hunger for religious 
realities. Such a reliable observer of religious movements 
as Erich Stange at Kassel wrote in 1932 that all reports 
reaching him from various parts of Germany testified to 
the widespread desire for spiritual food and guiding. The 
loss of the war, the inflation following the war, the utter 
inability of the Social-Democratic regime to check the inner 
and outer downward movement on the one hand, and the 
renewed testimony that idealism and humanism are bound 
to end in despair and disaster (by representatives of the 
church and even of philosophy, especially by men of the 
Luther Renaissance on the one hand and the Barthian 
school on the other hand) combined in helping to bring 
about a situation in which wide circles were again open for 
religious inquiring and seeking,—some even for the ac- 
ceptance of the full biblical truth. So the soil was prepared. 

As then in the spring of 1933 the great turn in Germany’s 
history set in, it was accompanied by outspoken emphasis on 
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reader. 


In last week’s installment, Dr. Reu sketched briefly the 
political and economic changes that have occurred in Ger- 
many since the Hiiler regime began in 1933. He contrasted 
to the advantage of National Socialism present conditions 
of the people with those he saw in 1922, 1923 and 1929. He 
wrote frankly of Anti-Semitism and of the inability of small 
nel In this chapter he describes the re- 
ligious phenomena that have appeared since Mr. Hitler’s ad- 
ministration received absolute authority. 
“period of promise,” all too soon followed by disastrous eccle- 
siastical heresies. The astonishing principles of one of these, 
the “German Faith Movement,” are vividly exposed to the 


the religious factor. In his power- 
ful speech at Koenigsberg, March 
4, Hitler had several times ex- 
pressed his belief in the Almighty 
Who governs the nations, and 
gave thanks to the divine grace 
which made it possible in the short 
space of fourteen years to build 
up a movement that victoriously 
swept over the whole of Germany. At the end of his speech, 
the audience broke out into the song, “Wir treten zum Beten 
vor Gott den Gerechten” (“We Rise to Prayer to God the 
Just”) and the bells of all the churches of the large city were 
rung. The opening of the “Reichstag” was introduced by a 
solemn service in a Protestant and a Catholic church in 
Berlin, the meeting itself was held in the church, the gar- 
rison church at Potsdam. Hindenburg opened with prayer, 
the choir sang, “Nun lob mein Seel, den Herren” (“Now 
Praise, My Soul, the Lord”). Hindenburg’s short address 
called the fear of God the root of genuine patriotism. In 
the same week, before the law, now fundamental for Ger- 
many, was accepted, Hitler declared the position of the new 
government toward culture and religion and said: “The 
determination of the government to remove the poison per- 
vading the public life in its political and moral aspect, 
creates and assures the soil for real religious life. The gov- 
ernment considers the two Christian Confessions as the most 
important factors for the preservation of the ‘Volkstum.’ 
Co-operation of church and state shall always be one of its 
earnest endeavors.” Add to this the fact that the twenty- 
fourth article of the program of National Socialism included 
a sentence such as this: “The party as such represents the 
standpoint of a positive Christianity without confessionally 
binding itself to a definite creed,” and you need not be sur- 
prised that a religious movement swept through Germany 
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and that the church once more seemed to get a hold on the 
masses. Nation and religion, the new Germany and religion, 
seemed to belong inseparably together. In strange short- 
sightedness and a lack of true veracity many representatives 
of the church used the phrase “positive Christianity” in the 
party program as a means of alluring men back into the 
church, telling them true National Socialism presupposes 
membership in either the Protestant or the Catholic Church; 
in some cases they even used it as a declaration against the 
“liberal” element in the church and as a recommendation of 
the theology of the “positive” group in the Protestant Church 
—a procedure which was later followed by a terrible 
awakening. Since it really was one of the reasons why all 
at once Germany saw its churches filled, it had to be men- 
tioned here. There were, of course, millions who did not care 
about religion at all and knew nothing else than the free- 
dom of the flesh. But for the majority a new hour seemed 
to have struck; a second opportunity seemed to be given 
the German people. 

But what kind of religion did these masses mean? Here 
began the difficulty. With some the Third Reich and re- 
ligion were nearly identical, for both were considered as 
being based upon the urges of the blood, the peculiarity of 
the soil and the genius of the nation. Others distinguished 
between both, but religion to them was the secondary, and 
nation the primary element. Still others claimed the neces- 
sity of co-operation between state and religion, but at the 
same time maintained the independence of religion from the 
state, since the state is a temporal entity and religion, based 
upon supernatural divine revelation, has to deal with the 
eternal. From such a vital difference in the conception of 
religion, there followed of necessity the formation of three 
fundamentally different religious groups in the New Reich: 
1. The German Faith Movement; 2. the German Christians; 
3. the Confessional Front. There are a great number of 
varieties in the German religious sphere of today, but they 
all come under one or the other of these three groups. 


The “Blood and Soil’ Idea 


All sections of the first group have in common the opposi- 
tion against supernatural revelation and therefore against 
Christianity as its principal exponent, and maintain that 
German blood and German soil, German race and history 
‘are the best revelations of the religious. If you think of 
Erich and Mathilda Ludendorff, of Wilhelm Schaefer and 
Ernst and Hans of Wolzogen, of Otto Siegfried Reuter, and 
N. K. Otto, of Arthur D. Ginter, of Ernst Bargmann, of 
Jacob Wilhelm Hauer and others, of those who would re- 
juvenate the worship of Wotan and other German gods, or 
of those who mention the old Teutonic deities only as sym- 
bols, just as the classical deities since the Renaissance have 
been used as symbols in art and poetry; or of those who 
carry on the fight against Christianity aggressively, in no 
way scrupulous in the selection of their weapons, or of those 
who refute it in a more objective and dignified manner,— 
in this they all agree;—that German soil and German blood 
and history are the best revelations of the religious. Hauer 
writes: 

“Where is the reality in and through which we can have ex- 
perience of God? The answer of Christianity is simple: in Jesus 
Christ, in the Bible, in Church and Sacrament. But it has not 
been our experience that we there came into our closest contact 
with the eternal powers. We have been permitted to meet them 
in the realities of life, in history, in our own destiny, that is, in 
the things of immediate experience and in the depths of our own 
soul. We regard the attempt to limit our meeting with God to 
a particular area, indeed to a particular point in time and space, 
as the expression of a genius alien to us. God meets us in un- 
mediated reality, in the moment in which we stand in the spot 
where destiny has placed us, in order that we may master life 
there. We believe in God’s immanence in the world and there- 
fore in His presence in history. God has not revealed Himself 
only in the past, certainly not only in a chosen people in a far- 
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VIA RADIO 


The United Lutheran Church is on the air every Sunday until and 
including the last Sunday in September. The broadcasts are from 
Station WJZ of the National Broadcasting Company and associated 
stations on a nation-wide hook-up. The time is 4.00 P. M., Daylight 
Saving. Dr. Paul Scherer is the preacher. The subject for his sermon 
September 12 is, “Life in the Light of Death.” 


off land; He reveals Himself everywhere in every great event, 
and especially when nations are molded by the achievements of 
great leaders. We believe that God has laid a great task on our 
nation, and that He therefore has revealed Himself especially in 
its history and will continue to do so. In that history we trace 
the will of the Eternal... . 

“very great epoch in the religious history of the world has a 
particlular focus where God reveals Himself to men, the point, 
as it were, at which the divine spark is kindled afresh. Once 
upon a time that focus may have been the person of Jesus and 
the community of believers, but for us today it is the nation and 
German history. This fact is indicative of a turning point, per- 
haps the end of a millennium in the religion of the German zone. 
That the nation and history should have come to occupy the 
center of the stage, as they have done today, is a new thing, and 
for us a divine event. It leads us to believe that eternal reality 
purposes to meet us afresh and to do so in the being and life of 
the nation to which we belong. Out of this knowledge arises our 
religious attitude to the German nation and to the Third Empire. 
Here is the religious foundation of our positive acceptance of 
them. Why should any other history be holier to us and speak 
to us more of God than German history? ... We want the Ger- 
man people to regard its history and territory with religious 
devotion. Every man should have the sort of sacred history that 
suits his genius, and we desire to injure no man’s sanctities, but 
we have the right to call our own history sacred. 

“Thus the German Revolution is for us an event of the nation’s 
primal will, an event in which eternal powers are revealing them- 
selves by the accomplishment of newer and greater things. It is 
once again our experience that an urge which is deep in the 
blood of the German people is mounting to the surface and 
driving us on to the pursuit of new ideals. We know of nothing 
which so challenges our devotion as this divine movement. We 
can see God advancing over German soil, seeking His instru- 
ments, and, in spite of all opposition, molding events according 
to His purpose.” 


German Nature Glorified 


His attitude towards Christianity Hauer expresses in these 
words: “If the conviction that there is only one road to truth 
and one way to God forms an inalienable characteristic of 
Christianity, then Christianity is fundamentally opposed to 
the German genius. For this attitude and this conviction 
have never been and can never be part of the German 
genius. We are faced with a choice between an alien and 
a German faith. The German nature itself will decide the 
issue. It alone will declare the fundamental will of the Ger- 
man nation, and we can well afford to leave the decision 
to that court.” 

Again he says: “We of the German Faith Movement see 
a great task before us to assist in educating the German 
nation to an attitude which corresponds to its genius. But 
it will require several decades to get rid of all the effects 
of this Christian credalism, and for the German spirit com- 
pletely to find its feet again.” Later he stated still more 
plainly that Christianity in all its forms must be destroyed 
to make place for an unhindered unfolding of the true Ger- 
man genius. 

The belief of the German Faith Movement was the belief 
of the National Socialism translated into the sphere of re- 
ligion. The principles of National Socialism and the prin- 
ciples of religion were deemed identical with the effect that 
there is no room left for Christianity. 


[In the next installment Dr. Reu will describe the party titled “German 
Christians.” Their emphasis on the German state requires the church to 
become an institution of the state, subordinate to the state’s interest. Ed.]) 
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A WORD OF THREE SYLLABLES 


_ Tue Lurueran has the idea that what a good many people 
should either read or hear is a discourse on contentment. 
The word’s direct meaning is not an inspiration toward ideal- 
ism or romance. It is instead very plain and practical. Its 
significance is derived from its first two syllables and these 
refer to capacity. A bushel basket holds 2,150 cubic inches 
and a gallon bucket 231 cubic inches. When you fill the 
basket with that much grain and the bucket with its measure 
of fluid, both are “contented.” Any kind of seeds will do, 
and the fluid needs only to flow freely. Of course when 
good, genuine wheat and fresh sparkling water are the 
means of contentment, the bushel and the gallon can be 
thought of in a class different from the values existing when 
decayed fruit and erosive acids are used. 

Now you take a person: he, too, has capacity. It is no 
measurable in cubic inches, but we do estimate people by 
their varying abilities. There is another distinction between 
the size of a basket and the content of a human being; a 
basket makes no protest against being empty and it simply 
submits to overflow when its size is not respected. But per- 
sons rebel against unsatisfied desires. It is the nature of 
conscious men and women from early childhood to respond 
to an urge which comes from desires. 

Everybody ought to know that the greatest frauds in the 
whole realm of human experience are perpetrated in the 
guise of producing contentment. The glutton gorges him- 
self until he distorts his body and incites disease. The 
pessimist feeds his mind on disasters and disappointments 
and decides that there are no virtues and no lasting joys. 
The “easy mark” is enticed into thinking that any glittering 
show or pleasure or employment of himself is worthy of the 
place he gives it: it may not be as good as pure gold but it 
occupies time, thought and place and temporarily quiets the 
sensations of discontent. 

It is a widespread observation that our times are long on 
promises and short on the fulfillment of them. In no past 
era were the outward trappings, the noise of vain achieve- 
ments and the prominence of makeshifts so prevalent. It is 
our boast that we command the whole world’s fields for our 
food stuffs and then resort to nicotine and alcohol until their 
use has attained an extent that will surely leave a mark 
upon the nervous systems of many in years not far in the 
future. We overeat and then take medicine. We brood over 
another’s position and worry ourselves sick to be like him. 

But it is with the use of time that exhortation is definitely 
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needed. We are annually requiring a smaller percentage 
of the day’s twenty-four hours for gainful employment, 
while more and more of the day and week are given over 
“to leisure.” But leisure has been boosted from its place as 
a remnant of unoccupied time to the position of a major ob- 
jective. We no longer use it to refill what industry has 
emptied. ; 

Test that assertion in the spheres of reading, conversation, 
games, eating and drinking, purchased indulgences such as 
the theatre and the movies, and as much as anything else 
the use of week-ends for travel. These are the widely ad- 
vertised agencies of contentment. But while none of them 
is in itself and in the right measure an evil, their over use 
or their wrong use is surely harmful. They do not soothe: 
they excite. A great part of the restlessness of people, espe- 
cially of the youth group, can be traced to the neglect of 
what truly and continuously supplies contentment; namely, 
good books, good friends, good food and industry. Instead 
of these we have the mad rush for pleasure, overindulgence 
in recreation, and most of all the disregard of the soul’s 
longing to find and rest in God. 


PRIZE GIVING 


A REPORT appeared some weeks ago that artificial reasons 
for movie attendance such as cash prizes on “bank night” 
or through “bingo” would be discontinued. At least in our 
neighborhood the vicious custom has not ceased. Announce- 
ments in big letters can still be seen from the streets. 

Evidently the present generation is just as gullible as was 
that of which the showman Barnum said: “The American 
people like to be humbugged.” Only dupes will gamble 
while buying a seat in a movie. For it is gambling, pure and 
simple. If the entertainment is worth the price of admis- 
sion, this chance to get something in addition is in the class 
with wheels of fortune (usually of misfortune), lotteries 
and so on. If the show is so poor that it is not worth what 

»the ticket of admission calls for then the ticket price should 

be reduced. The prize makes up the deficiency in value by 
employing what is commonly called the gambling instinct 
of erring mortals. 

Were the picture theatres the only buncoers preying upon 
the people, one would pay little attention to them. But the 
sellers of quite substantial commodities take advantage of 
the same human passion to get something for nothing. Of 
course the purchasers pay all these bonuses or prizes or 
whatever they are called. The lucky one is in fact the bene- 
ficiary of the thousands or tens of thousands whose hopes 
did not materialize. 


SOCIETY’S RIGHT TO PROTECTION 


THE THOUGHTFUL MOTHER of three young daughters startled 
us recently by inquiring whether her children should be 
endangered in order that lust-ridden criminals might be 
given an opportunity to overcome their evil passions through 
release from prison on parole. The occasion of her query 
was the indescribable brutality of a paroled youth who had 
attacked and murdered a girl of age similar to that of one 
of our questioner’s children. She said, “I have read that 
this monster is one of nine in Pennsylvania who are out on 
parole after committing rape.” 

Sympathy for the misguided offender of the law and such 
an administration of penalties for crime as seeks the refor- 
mation of the criminal are commendable, but the demand of 
society for protection from vicious persons is also proper. 
The mother whose inquiry we quote was quite within her 
rights when she thought her daughters should be shielded 
from the danger referred to. In fact, in these days when so 
many young women are earning their own livings in em- 
ployments that expose them to temptations of sex, the courts 
have ample reason to deal sternly with misdemeanors in- 
volving sex. 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


WE HAVE USED the English language since early childhood 
and our admiration of the range’of ideas its words can ex- 
press grows with age and practise. We have been told that 
the Chinese quadruple the meanings of their words by em- 
ploying four forms of inflection. We do not resort to such 
artificial devices. Instead we draft into the service of our 
vocabulary suitable reflections of the vast variety of en- 
vironments by which the vernacular of this great Western 
continent has been influenced. 

Of course some difficulty is thus made for persons of Eng- 
land who expect to feel at home in American English. For 
example, one of two elderly and scholarly English gentlemen 
sitting in their club in London observed, says the New York 
Times: 

“I am surprised that Chicago’s streets are so poorly cared 
for.” The other replied: 

“What makes you think them rough?” 

“Why,” said the first speaker, “the headline in this Chi- 
cago paper reads: ‘Taken for a ride and bumped off.’ I 
shouldn’t like to use such streets.” 


What Has Happened? 


In THE August 28 issue of the Lutheran Standard, official 
organ in English of the American Lutheran Church, an 
article appears written by Julius Bodensieck, member of 
the Board of Parish Education. It is a vivid statement of 
the fact that in the year covered by the last available sta- 
tistics (approximately 1935) the Sunday schools of that 
* portion of our Lutheran Church in the United States suf- 
fered.a loss. It was not a large loss in proportion to total 
membership; only 2,285. But Dr. Bodensieck points out 
that the total baptized membership of the congregations was 
increased by nearly that number during the same year. He 
observes that while Parish Education Week is annually set 
for observance by the American Lutheran Church, it appears 
to leave little permanent influence on the membership. 

The announcement in the Lutheran Standard led us to 
compare the figures reported in the past two Year Books of 
our own group of Lutherans. Always we have pointed with 
pride to the hold Sunday school instruction has on our pas- 
tors and parents, with the result that the growth of our Sun- 
day schools is continuously inspiring. Well, something hap- 
pened in 1935, figures for which are in the 1937 Year Book. 
The totals are smaller than those appearing for 1934 in the 
previous Year Book. Instead of 3,850 schools there were 
3,845. The number of officers and teachers was less by 396. 
The decline in the total of scholars was 4,409. The cradle 
roll was short by 1,180 of the number of babies so listed in 
the previous year. Only the Home Department had an 
increase and that was only 236. 

We sought for consolation in the reports of weekday 
schools, thinking to find an increase in that very desirable 
and influential movement. The comfort could not be got- 
ten: they, too, had decreased in the totals. Our next step 
was to find Executive Secretary Rhyne of the Parish and 
Church School Board and place the situation before him. 
In the Lutheran Church, the Sunday schools of today are 
likely to be tomorrow’s congregations. Whatever affects 
them is entitled to careful attention. Their decline in numer- 
ical strength, if due to any form of neglect, would justify 
prompt action for correction. 


Secretary Rhyne Answers Questions 


When we read the statistics of 1934 and 1935 to Secretary 
Rhyne and remarked incidentally that we were surprised to 
find a decline in the totals, he remarked that 1935’s reports 
were the first since the United Lutheran Church in America 


was established in 1918 that were not an advance over those 
reported the previous year. We learned also that the Parish 
and Church School Board has noted the significance of the 
decline and views it with the proper attitude, which is one 
of alarm. But they will not “register panic” on the returns 
of one year. The figures for 1936 are not yet released by 
the Committee on Statistics. Perhaps they will show an 
increase. 


However our conversation with Mr. Rhyne gave us some 
interesting information. We learned that the higher degree 
of efficiency as teaching institutions which our Sunday 
schools have undoubtedly attained in recent years has had 
an adverse effect on the statistics of pupil attendance. In 
most schools the one Sunday a year attendant is a visitor. 
How that must cut down the class rolls at the Christmas 
season! Also when a pupil is absent three Sundays out of 
a couple of adjacent months, he is often put on the “blue 
list,” because his classmates dislike the effect of his absences 
on their average record for attendance. In short, the en- 
rollment figures, which are the only data a statistical report 
can show have been changed downward because of the 
greater average regularity in attendance of those enrolled. 

We are not dealing exclusively with numerical informa- 
tion, and thus could ask for something impossible to record 
by attendance figures. We inquired of Secretary Rhyne— 
Is the Sunday school a more effective agency of the church 
than it was in former years before the present equipment 
and leadership were available? Without hesitation he an- 
swered, that the standard of training delivered by the aver- 
age school is undoubtedly an improvement over what was 
delivered before the development of teacher training, graded 
lessons and the auxiliary apparatus possible through spe- 
cially arranged buildings and furnishings. But he also men- 
tioned negative forces. Beyond doubt he told us the attrac- 
tions for young people between the age of twelve and eigh- 
teen have greatly increased. The demands upon them orig- 
inating in their schools and social circles absorb much of 
the time once at the disposal of the Sunday school. Those 
not sufficiently influenced at home and by their class asso- 
ciations are drawn out to the edge of the area of Christian 
loyalty. Some of them become absorbed into the world and 
for some years at the least and for life at the unhappy most 
are lost to the Kingdom of God. 


The Need of Penalties 


IN THE earlier years of the previous decade when it was 
still good form to talk about the peace proposals of Pres- 
ident Woodrow Wilson, we heard for the first time the word 
sanctions in relation to the League of Nations. The term 
meant, we were informed, the penalties that would be ap- 
plied to any nation breaking the covenant that was entered 
into by its signature to the Treaty of Versailles. Mr. Wil- 
son’s plan for the League did not ignore the greed of the 
powers that were parties to the plan. It provided a sort of 
international police force that could be placed where needed 
to enforce penalties. But “sanctions” were not acceptable to 
the participants in the treaty, and only “good will” was re- 
tained as the enabling force of the arrangement. 

Now it has become quite obvious that the international 
laws of the League as such, and the Pact of Paris, which was 
signed by over fifty nations in 1927 amid much rejoicing, 
lack power to enforce themselves. Being thus defective, 
resort to war is safe under various representations of injury 
advanced by nations or by their leaders. A powerful group 
can pick a quarrel with one less potent and gain ascendancy 
by force of arms, meantime depending on the regard for the 
sanctity of treaties or other “reasoning” to keep more 
scrupulous neighbor nations neutral. It is not right. 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


“FOR THOU, LORD, ART GOOD, AND 
READY TO FORGIVE: AND PLEN- 
TEOUS IN MERCY UNTO ALL THEM 
THAT CALL UPON THEE.” 


Do we complain and think our God has 
neglected us? Then the time has come to 
search our hearts and see where the real 
fault lies. 


Lord, when we bend before Thy throne, 
And our confessions pour, 

Teach us to feel the sins we own, 
And hate what we deplore. 


Our broken spirits pitying see, 
True penitence impart; 

Then let a kindling glance from Thee 
Beam hope upon the heart. 


When we disclose our wants in prayer, 
May we our wills resign, 

And not a thought our bosoms share 
Which is not wholly Thine. 


Let faith each meek petition fill, 
And waft it to the skies; 
And teach our hearts *tis goodness still 
That grants it or denies. 
—J. D. Carlyle. 


THE PATH AHEAD 


AT THIS SEASON of the year, when so 
many of our young people are entering 
schools and colleges, parents and friends 
are anxious about the ability of these stu- 
dents to do battle with the temptations 
which they are certain to meet. Many are 
worried about the much-advertised wave 
of modern atheism, and many more are 
concerned about the lax moral standards 
which are reputed to be held by so many 
college students. That these anxieties are 
not without foundation must be freely ad- 
mitted. We do have some teachers in 
American schools and colleges who feel 
that they have been especially appointed 
to knock the halos off the heads of the 
saints; but they are not the great teachers. 
Furthermore, there are some college stu- 
dents who cast morality to the winds and 
make their schooldays little more than an 
intermittent debauch; but they do not last 
very long in the average college or uni- 
versity. 

Yes, young people face an array of temp- 
tations when they enter schools and col- 
leges. But what could they enter where 
temptations would be lacking? Whenever 
we advance in life’s school, temptations 
advance to meet us. The only place we can 
think of where temptations are absent is 
the cemetery. . 

Wherever we encounter life we must 
grapple, struggle, and choose, for tempta- 
tion is ever present in every part of every 
environment. But to say this is not to ad- 
mit that the world belongs to the devil, 
for if we listen to all the voices in any 
given situation, we can discover that there 
are temptations upward as well as tempta- 
tions downward. Even in the haunts of 
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wickedness God does not leave Himself 
without witness. The drunkard must build 
up a strong resistance against the urge to 
keep decently sober by repeatedly choos- 
ing to be a drinker until he is firmly en- 
trenched in the habits of a drunkard. And 
even then he is molested by temptations 
upward, for God never fully abandons the 
most confirmed drunkard. The orgies of 
the night are always followed by a morn- 
ing of agony resulting from a rebellious 
body and a tortured self-respect. In like 
manner, those who have yielded to the 
temptations of impurity are ever hounded 
by the ideals of moral decency. Conse- 
quently, men and women who themselves 
are guilty of immorality do their utmost 
to protect their children from the vices 
which have destroyed their own peace. 
—Selected. 


PROFESSIONAL 
By W. R. Van Meter 


Betty Montcomery, probationer at Med- 
ico-General, rebelliously pushed open the 
door of her room. A humid blanket of heat 
was drawn over the city, and that, added 
to the irritations of a probationer’s life, 
made Betty’s temper shorter than usual. 

“Tio, Johnie Lea,” she said, seeing her 
roommate stretched on the bed. The small 
room seemed unbearably hot. “Wouldn’t 
you just know,” Betty, fumed, “they’d stick 
us probationers up here in this oven?” 

“Oh, it’s not so bad,” Johnie Lea argued 
lazily. “A few more years—and we're 
nurses!” 

Betty scowled and flung herself into 
their single easy-chair. “I hate nurses!” 
she declared forcefully. Sullen as she was 
at the moment, Betty had a certain charm. 
She was a small girl, her hair was a shining 
black, and her eyes Johnie Lea had termed 
the “I-want-what-I-want-when-I-want-it” 
kind. 

“You’re only moaning over a few little 
bumps, Betty, when——” Johnie Lea said 
sharply. 

“That’s not so!” Betty flared. “I’m fed 
up with this whole place. Rules! Orders! 
And what does it get you?” 

“Quit being an amateur!” Johnie Lea 
snapped. “You can’t be temperamental in 
a hospital. The bumps are just part of 
getting to be nurses.” 

Next day, as the city sweltered under 
a burning sun, Betty thought longingly 
of her home in Kansas. Oh, it would be 
hot there, too, but at least she could sit 
still. And her father, between visits to 
his patients, would chat a moment with 
her on the shady porch. 

Betty glanced disgustedly at the bucket 
of soapy water and the brush with which 
she was scouring the hallway stairs. She 
had wanted to be a nurse, but she had 
been made a probationer, doing every 
dirty or tedious job that is the daily 
routine of a hospital. 

“Day-dreaming, Montgomery?” The 
voice, cool and dry, cut into her reverie. 


Looking up, she saw Miss Spencer, head 
of nurses. For a moment Betty’s eyes 
flashed. There the older woman stood, 
fresh and starched despite the tempera- 
ture, yet finding fault with her because 
she stopped a moment from scrubbing. 
Betty’s lips tightened grimly. “Oh bother!” 
she said crossly. 


Miss Spencer looked at her curiously. 
“What was that, Montgomery?” 

“Nothing. It doesn’t matter,” Betty an- 
swered curtly, trying to stem her rising 
rebellion. Then her nerve broke sud- 
denly. She got to her feet, gave the bucket 
a kick and sent it clattering down the 
stairs, and faced the astonished Miss 
Spencer. “I’m sick of this slaving,” Betty 
said tensely. “I’m tired of being ordered 
around. I quit!” She turned, weeping, 
and fled down the corridor. 

Johnie Lea was in the room when she 
hurriedly thrust open the door. 

“Leaving?” Johnie Lea asked, as Betty 
threw clothes into her bag. 

She nodded, snapped the catches of the 
bag shut, and slipped into street dress. 
Johnie Lea had gotten up and was now 
standing with her back to the closed door, 
barring it so that Betty had to face her. 


“You’re in my way, please,” Betty said, - 


attempting to pass. 

But Johnie did not move. “So you’re an 
amateur after all?” she inquired scorn- 
fully. 

Someone knocked with quiet authority 
on the other side of the door. As Johnie 
Lea stepped aside Miss Spencer walked in. 

“Montgomery,” the head of nurses said 
quietly, “you’ve a most excellent record 
so far. Just what is the reason for this 
show of hysterics?” 

“What do you care?” Betty demanded 
excitedly. “All you’re interested in is get- 
ting the work done! Seeing that the reg- 
ulations are observed! We’re just machines 
to you. Well, I’m not, and I’m leaving.” 
She dashed suddenly for the door and 
half-ran—though. no one followed her— 
down the hallway. In another hour she 
was on a train going home. 

Betty stepped down on to the platform 
at Crawford. It was evening, and as she 
neared her home she saw that the lights 
in the living room were lit. And her 
father was still in his office, too. Cross- 
ing the porch, she walked in, feeling 
strangely timid. Then she heard the out- 
side door of the office close. Her father 
came into the living room. 

“Dad!” Betty cried tremulously. 

He looked startled, but in a moment 
Betty saw the understanding she had 
counted so much upon having. “Why 
didn’t you let me know you were coming, 
child?” he asked heartily. 

“It—it was rather sudden,” Betty an- 
swered. She knew he was purposely wait- 
ing until she herself felt a desire to 
explain. ; 

The next day Betty drove as her father 
made his morning visits. She spoke of 
what had happened at Medico-General a 
little defiantly, as though anticipating crit- 
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icism. Instead, Dr. Montgomery chuckled 
and watched her with a quizzical air. 

Somewhat exasperated, Betty demanded 
finally, “Wasn’t I really right, Dad? Wasn’t 
a Wy 2 

She pulled to a stop at a trim-looking 
farmhouse. Dr. Montgomery squeezed his 
ample bulk through the car doorway. 

“That,” he said gravely, “depends upon 
whether you are an amateur—or a pro- 
fessional.” 

Betty flushed hotly. “Bother!” she ex- 
claimed angrily. 

But Dr. Montgomery was already going 
up the path to the house. Betty stared 
unseeingly into the distance. Why did they 
all use that same word, as though it had 
some hidden significance? Well, no mat- 
ter what anyone thought, Betty declared 
to herself, she was not in the least sorry 
that she was out of Medico-General. 

During the remainder of the morning 
Betty found other ‘things to talk about 
than the hospital. Her father seemed pre- 
occupied, and several times as he glanced 
off toward the horizon she caught his mut- 
tered, “Bad weather—bad weather!” 

In the afternoon Betty sat by herself on 
the porch. Dr. Montgomery had gone to 
make some visits, but had refused to take 
her along. 

“You're afraid of a ‘twister,’ Dad,” Betty 
accused him petulantly. “That’s why you 
want me to stay here.” 

“This is the right kind of weather for 
it,’ he answered soberly. “And that coun- 
try south of town offers no protection.” 

“Don’t be silly, Dad,” she argued. “We 
haven’t had one in this section for years 
and years.” But it was in vain. 

For an hour nothing seemed so perfect 
as to sit in the coolness, certain that there 
would be no bells to answer, no orders 
to obey, no necessity for doing anything 
but what she pleased. Betty read for a 
while until, at last, giving the floor an 
impatient shove with her foot, she jumped 
out of the swing. It was tiresome just to 
be sitting! 

She considered telephoning someone. 
No, she could not do that, Betty thought, 
for most of the girls she knew were off 
to school or busy working. There were 
not, she realized, many amateurs in a town 
like Crawford. 

(To be concluded) 


BE GLAD 


“THOU SHALT REJOICE in all the good 
which Jehovah thy God hath given unto 
thee,” was the command given the Israel- 
ites concerning the goodly inheritance to 
which they were going. The call to joy 
and gladness in blessings received, marks 
a sharp difference between Christianity 
and other religions. The heathen fears to 
draw attention to his possessions, and 
speaks disparagingly of his children, lest 
he should draw the notice of some jealous 
deity, and bring disaster upon his life. It 
is only Christianity that lifts happy eyes 
and says, “Father, I thank Thee.” 

All fear of loving our friends too much, 
of being too gratefully glad of the bless- 
ings that come to us, or of wholesomely 
enjoying them, is a relic of superstition. 
Look up and give thanks for health and 
prosperity.—Selected. 
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CANADA’S HIGHWAYS 
By James Montagnes 


AMONG THE HIGHEST motor roads on the 
continent are those which connect the 
Pacific Coast with the prairie provinces 
of Canada. They cross the mighty Cana- 
dian Rocky Mountains, wending their way 
through fertile valleys, beside fierce moun- 
tain rivers, then high above sea level, 
through some mountain pass between 
snow-capped peaks. 

These mountain roads which traverse 
British Columbia and part of Alberta en- 
compass on their route six vast national 
mountain parks, where the Dominion Govy- 
ernment has built scenic roads at heights 
upwards of seven thousand feet. There 
are numerous entrances to the Dominion 
along the International Boundary, which 
divides British Columbia and Alberta from 
Washington, Idaho and Montana. And as 
though drawing the motorist to the steep- 
est of the mountain highways, all roads, 
complete and in process of building, lead 
to the Alberta-British boundary, where 
the sport of mountain motoring is at its 
best. 

High up among the towering peaks 
stands a stone monolith erected to the 
memory of Sir James Hector, discoverer in 
1858 of the Kicking Horse Pass. Above 
that monument stands a log-built gate, its 
legend declaring that here Alberta joins 
British Columbia; that here is the Great 
Divide which causes some rivers to flow 
northeast to the distant Hudson Bay and 
others southwest through British Columbia 
to the Pacific Ocean. Five thousand three 
hundred thirty-nine feet above sea level is 
a parking place from which the motorist 
can see the Yukon River, a blue streak 
terminating at a mighty glacier fourteen 
miles distant. 

Below stretch railway tracks which dis- 
appear in corkscrew tunnels. Formerly 
four powerful locomotives were required 
to pull an ordinary train to the summit of 
Kicking Horse Pass. A series of twisting 
highway turns, well-fenced, now unravel 
from the peak. 

That road through Kicking Horse Pass 
and the Yoho Valley is one of the feature 
roads through the national parks of Yoho, 
Kootenay and Banff. These three parks 
form a unit of more than four thousand 
square miles, honeycombed with motor 
roads and riding trails, alive with all sorts 
of big game, practically unfished waters, 
and tremendous scenery. And over all 
rests the surveillance of the Dominion 
Government through its park rangers and 
its picturesque Mounted Police. 

Through these three parks and connect- 
ing them outside their boundaries is a 
three-hundred-mile highway which forms 
a complete circuit. On its way lie the 
principal resorts, Golden, Invermere, Win- 
dermere, Banff, Castle Mountain, Lake 
Louise and Field. It winds its way over 
mountain passes 7,160 feet in height, and 
through mountain valleys beside water- 
falls hundreds of feet above it. 

Within the park boundaries, where hunt- 
ing is not allowed, where not even game 
wardens may carry firearms, the student 
of wild life finds many specimens of big 
and small game running wild by thou- 
sands. The camera enthusiast is in a para- 
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dise in these preserves, for the animal 
world uses the highways, visits the towns, 
and is never far away. Even outside the 
park boundaries roam moose, bear, caribou 
and other big animals, bringing many 
hunters annually to try their skill. 

The Caribou Trail runs from the border 
of Vancouver through Lytton, Spences 
Bridge, to Cache Creek, where starts in 
earnest the real old Yukon gold rush trail 
used by those who went overland to the 
gold field at the beginning of the century. 
Reminiscent of the trail trod by those 
sourdoughs are the mileposts which mark 
their progress. 

And where once trod heavily laden men, 
packed wagons and burdened animals a 
well-graveled motor road now winds its 
tortuous way to Quesnel and then to 
Prince George. Here are no longer so 
many gold mines or gold seekers. Min- 
eral searchers have given way to the nim- 
rods, and from Prince George in every 
direction lies big game country, where 
mountain sheep and goats and grizzly 
bears bring hunters every season. 

From Prince George west to the totem- 
pole country the road leads through more 
lofty ranges—well wooded, sparsely set- 
tled. Here live the tribes who erected 
during the last century those carved 
monuments to the deeds of their braves. 
Many of those totem-poles, the heraldic 
devices of these mountain Indians, have 
found their way to museums and parks. 
But there remain a few villages where 
Indians still live, and where totem-poles 
still stand on the spot where they were 
first erected. Hazleton and Skeena Cross- 
ing, on the way to Prince Rupert, are two 
places—Young People. 


LAUGH A LITTLE BIT 


Here’s A MOTTO, just your fit— 
Laugh a little bit. 
When you think you're trouble-hit, 
Laugh a little bit. 
Look misfortune in the face, 
Brave the bedlam’s rude grimace; 
Ten to one ’twill yield its place, 
If you have the wit and grit 
Just to laugh a little bit. 
—Edmund Vance Cooke. 


SMILES 


“Sunpay ScuHoot TeacHer: ‘Who was the 
strongest man in the Bible?’ 

“Smart Boy: ‘Jonah. Even the whale 
could not keep him down.’” 


Miss Brown.—Why are you late, Robert? 

Robert.—It was late when I started from 
home. 

Miss Brown.—Then why didn’t you start 
early? 

Robert.—Please, ma’am, it was too late 
to start early—Boys’ Life. 


SEPTEMBER 


WHEN THE TEACHER asked my name today, 
There wasn’t one word I could say; 
"Twas my first day at school you see, 
And I was shy as I could be.—Sunshine, 
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Needed; Religious Homes 


Christian Homes Influence a Nation’s Life 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Deuteronomy 6: 1-9; 11: 18-25. Sunday School Lesson for September 12 


Wexat wouxp be the result if every home 
in any great nation was a real Christian 
home, in which Christian principles were 
taught and Christian practices were fol- 
lowed? Is it too ideal to dream of such a 
condition in any nation? It seems certain 
that the moral tone of our’country would be 
better today if for the past fifty years there 
had been only strictly religious homes. It is 
equally certain that the coming fifty years 
in our country will turn out as fruit of 
the homes of this and the next generation. 
This is not merely a wild speculation. The 
facts of history prove it, and the teaching 
of the Bible substantiates it. God’s author- 
ity is back of the emphasis on religious 
homes. Each community follows the lead 
of its homes. If religious, it is a better 
community than if its homes were pagan. 
A need of the hour is religious homes. The 
essentials of a religious home are set forth 
in this lesson; at least some of these essen- 
tials are given. Two basic ones are em- 
phasized: Love God above all else, and 
teach the Scriptures to the children. Where 
these are rightly emphasized a sure re- 
ward will follow. 


Love God 


Israel was enjoined to love God without 
reservation. Every part of a person was 
to be employed in giving God complete 
love. He alone was to be chosen, and to 
none but Him was worship to be given. 
Jesus found the first and great command- 
ment in the call to love God supremely. 
But this was not new. It had been the 
commandment for Israel from the begin- 
ning. It was not to be expected that any 
Jewish child could reach maturity without 
having this commandment fastened in his 
mind, The home life was such that God 
was recognized as supreme. It may not 
have been easy for these homes to main- 
tain this condition always; but they must 
do it to meet God’s approval. We have 
need of Christian homes. It should be 
easier for us to meet this requirement than 
it was for the Jews to measure up to what 
was demanded of them. We have Christ 
and the Gospel. What the Jews looked 
forward to receive, we now possess. Chris- 
tian practices are supposed to grace a 
Christian home. Changes come and go; 
the way of the home now is not as it used 
to be. But the basic Christian principles 
cannot be changed, and what goes on in 
a home should not depart from the appli- 
cation of these principles. All this goes 
back to the supreme love for God. What 
place does God have in our homes? How 
is His name used in them? What example 
of religious living is prominent in our 
homes? How are our homes influencing the 
life of the nation? These are questions of 
great significance. 


Teach Scripture 
Homes are what parents make them. 
Religious parents are necessary for re- 
ligious homes, Christian parents for Chris- 


tian homes. The authority for all this is 
the Scriptures. But the truth of the Scrip- 
tures gets from one to another by teach- 
ing. Before a parent can teach the Scrip- 
tures to children, he must have their 
truths in himself. This is the outcome of 
a long and persistent process. The teacher 
must first be a learner. Under no condi- 
tion can a Christian home be ashamed of 
the Scriptures, or of teaching them to the 
children. For Israel there was to be an 
external display of the Scriptures, as 
something not to be ashamed of and as a 


mark of loyalty to God. Even the house . 


was to be marked with words of Scrip- 
ture, given prominence on door and gate. 
Thus was there given a visible evidence 
of the character of the home. This teach- 
ing dare not be haphazard, at a con- 
venient time. In our busy life, convenient 
times rarely are found. Unless time for 
teaching religion to the children in the 
home is carefully scheduled, the prob- 
ability is that not much teaching will be 
done. Many other things far less vital are 
scheduled and never neglected. Why can’t 
our homes follow a plan in which the 
Scriptures are taught? Israel’s homes 
were under orders to center home life 
around the teaching of the Scriptures. This 
was to be done morning, during the day, 
and as the last thing of the day. God’s 
demands were exacting, not easily com- 
plied with, but He insisted on them. 


Receive Reward 
Love God, teach the Scriptures—these 
were two requirements. A third thing fol- 
lowed it; it was the receiving of the re- 
ward for obedience to God. The picture 
is that of a great people anticipating re- 


THINK OF THESE 


THE PLACE of God in a man’s life deter- 
mines the place he gives religion in his 
life. 


It is the used Bible in a home that in-_ 


dicates, for one thing, that God has an 
exalted place there. 


We hope and pray for a Christian na- 
tion in fact as in name; Christian homes 
alone can make such a nation. 


It is easy to say homes should be Chris- 
tian; making them so is not so easy. 


The responsibility for Christian homes 
in our nation has been individualized by 
God’s orders. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


September 6-12 
M. Fences the Bible in the Home. Deut. 


T. Obeying the Laws of God. Deut. 11: 18-25. 
W. Gentleness in the Home. Proverbs 15: 1-9. 
Th. Contentment in the Home. Proverbs 17: 1-8. 
F. Spiritual Co-operation. Ephesians 6: 1-9. 
Sat. The Church Family. Luke 2: 41-51. 

S. Godly Influence. II Timothy 1: 3-6. 
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markable success and blessing in the Land 
of Promise. Through centuries Israel’s 
ancestry had looked forward hopefully to 


‘the glad day when Canaan would be 


theirs. God made it plain that the fulfll- 
ment of this hope depended on the kind 
of homes they maintained. If they had 
religious homes, then their enemies would 
be driven out and the inheritance would 
be theirs. Theirs would be a good and 
great and productive land. It would be 
outstanding in contrast with the wilder- 
ness. The long-promised reward would be 
theirs if they lived up to the injunction 
that they love God supremely and teach 
the Scriptures diligently. This was more 
than a perfunctory performance; they must 
mean it. Individual life was influenced, 
changed, established for good or bad ac- 
cording to how well or how poorly the 
homes carried out God’s purpose. This 
has not changed; the same rule holds good 
now. We want God’s blessing, His fulfilled 
promise, but the joy of possession cannot ~ 
be ours unless we keep our homes re- 
ligious. The Christian must know beyond 
the peradventure of a doubt that he can 
have no finer proof that he is a Christian 
than his home displays. 


A SOURCE OF HELP 


MANY HAVE RECEIVED the September issue 
of The Parish School. Some have already 
discovered that it is a source of sugges- 
tions and help; all who read it will make 
the same discovery. Of course, not every 
reader will find each article of equal value 
to him. But for the work assigned to him 
in his school he surely will find not a 
little to start him thinking. What he reads 
may not be in accord with what he is do- 
ing, or what his school is doing. He may 
be started to wondering if improvements, 
or changes looking toward improvements, 
are advisable in his school. It is possible 
that he will not approve at all of some that 
he reads. But-all in all, this journal will 
prove a source of help. 

In the current issue the matter of visual 
education is stressed. Several articles sug- 
gest what to do and how to do it, so that 
teaching shall be more productive, through 
using things for pupils to see as well as 
to hear and do. Many a keen-eyed pupil 
finds his way easily to grasping a truth 
if he sees some demonstration about it. 

Young people’s workers will see in this 
magazine how work is being carried on 
successfully in a small city and in a suburb 
of a great city. The picture given by 
these two writers cannot help but stim- 
ulate readers to inquire what they might 
undertake to make their work with young 
people more effective. 

Adult teachers, in particular, will be 
fascinated, and helped undoubtedly, by 
reading the symposium on how to present 
the lesson to an adult class. Four success- 
ful teachers of adults tell how they do 
their teaching. Their methods will surely 
be suggestive and helpful to other teach- 
ers of adults. 

Considerable is told about the New 
Guide and Standards. Several articles tell 
how to introduce and use this new special 
help for congregations and schools. But, 
do you have your copy of The Parish 
School for September? 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


LUTHER LEAGUE 
PROGRAMS 


LUKE 24: 13-35 


Lutuer LeacueE Programs are a means 
to an end. That end must be in line with 
the total purpose of the church. The 
League that does not help the church has 
no place in the program of the church. It 
is not possible to state the purpose of the 
church in few words without offering the 
opportunity for misunderstanding. But we 
may say that the church seeks to help 
people realize the abiding presence of 


Christ. In the sense of this Presence the ~ 


hearts of men should “burn within them” 
as did the hearts of the disciples at 
Emmaus. 

Luther League programs, whether de- 
votional, educational, or social ought to be 
an aid in the realization of this purpose. 
Indeed every organization of the church 
should be helping men to practice the 
presence of Christ and to find the “burn- 
ing heart.” 


Personal Love for Christ 


The first goal of every League program 
should be the growth of personal love for 
Christ. This is not setting the aim too 
high. The Luther League can never be 
satisfied with “holding the young people 
together.” Many leaders of young people 
have justified the letting down of Chris- 
tian idealism because they felt their pri- 
mary object was numbers. We do not dis- 
count this service to the church and to 
the young people. But it is too low an 
aim for a church organization. A League 
that can command the interest of a large 
group for social and recreational programs 
and cannot count on more than the pro- 
verbial handful for a devotional program 
is in a bad way. Luther Leagues must be 
different from the clubs and societies in 
the world about. They are Christian so- 
cieties and should be emphasizing their 
spiritual mission. 

But the young people’s program has 
other goals than the devotional. In keep- 
ing the fires of Christian love burning in 
the hearts of the youth of the church 
there are many methods that may be used. 
Other goals are involved in this primary 
goal of the Luther League.  — 


To Aid Thinking 


The Luther League should help the 
young people to think. Too much re- 
ligious truth is taken for granted. It is 
inherited like a fortune unearned. Some 
college professors think it necessary to 
shock their students into thinking through 
their religious problems. They challenge 
cruelly the religious ideas that have been 
learned in Sunday school or in confirma- 
tion classes. They raise questions of 
Biblical authorship and inspiration and 
often unsettle the religion of their students 
to such a degree that they never do re- 
cover their faith. 

There is no excuse for this kind of 


teaching, but perhaps if the Christian 
Church had helped its young people to 
think through their faith, the results would 
be less devastating. Confirmation for most 
young people is an end rather than a be- 
ginning of the process of learning. Young 
people’s meetings should offer an oppor- 
tunity for continuing the discussicn of 
vital problems. Under no safer auspices 
can questions of faith and practice be 
raised. A program that permits the young 
folks to go mentally wool-gathering has 
failed. After all, we do not really possess 
a truth that we have not thought through 
for ourselves. Our religion cannot be 
handed down to us. It must be tested in 
our own experience before it is really 
ours. We only own what we have paid for 
ourselves. The Luther League program 
should insure a thinking young people. 


Physical and Social Enrichment 


Sometimes we forget that the ideal is a 
sound mind in a sound body. There have 
been periods in Christian history when 


A GREAT ASSET 


In times like these Chris‘ian you‘h cannot 
afford to be merely spectators in an already 
crowded line of spec ators. Action and results 
are demanded of all who would live life to the 
fullest. 

A trained and in‘ormed Christian leadership 
is of vital importance; and the youth seeking to 
prepare for a wor.h-while Christian life and 
serve the church and the community need in- 
formation, guidance, and understanding in times 
like these. 

A great asset to the youth of the church in 
the preparati n for intelligen!, capable and cou- 
rageous Christan leadership is “The Lu heran” 
with articles, :d'tor’a s, d:partment pages, world 
events and expositions of and references to 
passages from the Word of God. This material 
is pertinent to ihe problems facing youth in 
times like these. 

May many more young people avail them- 
selves of “The Lutheran” and may its message 
bring help to an increasing number of Lutheran 
youth. Paul M. Kinports. 
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the body was despised. Piety meant the 
denial of the normal desires of the body. 
At other periods the social graces were 
discounted. The religious man was ex- 
pected to be stern, blunt, and melancholy. 
Those days are gone forever. We are even 
learning to think of Jesus as normally in- 
terested in the social life about Him. We 
are rediscovering His place at weddings, 
at dinners and in the quiet enjoyment of 
homes like that of Mary and Martha. 

It seems hardly necessary to emphasize 
the place of the social program in the 
young people’s organization. Other ele- 
ments may be left out, but not the social. 
There are still some good Christian elders 
who deep down in their hearts feel that 
it is not the business of the church to meet 
the social needs of the young people. If 
the church holds aloof there are many 
agencies in every community quite willing 
to provide the program. Usually these 
agencies are commercialized. It means 
money to them and they are not partic- 
ularly concerned whether the recreation 
they offer may damage the soul or en- 
danger the health. 


The “don’t” method of social control has 
long been discounted. A normal, whole- 
some social life can only be fostered by 
positive suggestions. A social program that 
will be favorable to the growth of a Chris- 
tian life must be offered to the young 
follks by the church. No one will ever know 
how many young people have been kept 
within the circle of Christian influence by 
the social program of the Luther League. 


Understanding Responsibilities 


A Luther League program should help 
the young people to understand their re- 
sponsibilities to their community and to 
the world in which they live. The Luther 
League should be a service organization as 
well as a teaching program. Young people 
must be trained to work, Religious truth 
contains forces that are powerful enough 
to change the world. But these forces must 
find a way of expression through human 
personality. 

It is so easy to think of. religion apart 
from personal duties. If there are wrongs 
in your community the Luther League 
should offer an opportunity to consider 
how these wrongs may be righted. It 
should enlist its membership in the effort 
to make life safer and happier in the 
community. 

There is also the world mission of the 
Christian Church. The Luther League 
should help the young people to see the 
missionary opportunity and to hear the 
missionary command. Our young people 
generally would know little of India, 
Japan, China, Africa, South America and 
their soul needs were it not for the Lu- 
ther League missionary objectives. The 
program of the Luther League should aid 
each member to realize his place in the 
world program of the church. 


Christian Living 

An ideal program for the young folks of 
the church will not neglect encouragement 
in the Christian life. Last week we listed 
a number of Christian ideals for the indi- 
vidual life. Here they are: Co-operation, 
courage, dependability, good will, health, 
honesty, humility, joyousness, love, loy- 
alty, obedience, purposefulness, self-con- 
trol, self-respect. They may all be summed 
up in one phrase—being like Christ. The 
League program should lead every mem- 
ber to want to live like Christ and then 
direct him in the Christian life. 

There are peculiar needs of young peo- 
ple. Their temptations are their own. The 
pastor in his sermons can help solve their 
problems in a general way, but there is 
need of a place for more particular dis- 
cussions. Discussion in Luther League 
meetings can be vital, that is, it can apply 
the principles of Christianity to the life 
young people live. Christianity is a life 
rather than a body of doctrine. To say 
this, is not to discount sound thinking. 
Young people need to know how Christian 
truth applies to their lives. How can a 
young person be Christlike in business 

(Continued on page 30) 
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A TRIP INTO LAI YANG 
COUNTY 


(Continued from page 11) 


Rain the next day did not prevent us 
from riding back to the city, nor keep 
these Christians and inquirers from walk- 
ing into the city for the afternoon service. 
Shortly after Mr. Han and I had eaten, 
Mr. Sell drove up with mud chains on his 
car and the car badly splashed with mud. 
So we were not surprised that they had 
almost despaired of getting to Lai Yang 
at all that day. Pastor Chang and the 
traveling librarian, Mr. Sun, arrived with 
him. Their hunger was soon satisfied, 
thanks again to Mrs. Li. 

Before the afternoon service Mr. Chang 
spoke to the Christians about preparation 
for communion and led them in singing. 
Mr. Sell officiated at the service and Mr. 
Chang preached. Following communion, 
with which I assisted, there were several 
baptized, some from the city and more 
from the country. Then the librarian lent 
some books to those who were able to 
read. 

Following the service Mr. Sell and I took 
a short walk through the city. On our 
way we were attracted by some festive 
decorations and many people standing. 

At first the gatemen did not want to let 
us in. But some of the others came and 
invited us to look around. We went into 
the waiting room where the new members 
must bow down before the idols and pro- 
nounce their allegiance; then some quietly 
ushered us to another room. This society 
meets from time to time to eat together 
and take in new members who promise not 
to eat opium, smoke, or drink wine. Some- 
times the old gods are removed and new 
ones are put up in their places. 

In the evening we held an evangelistic 
service to which some Christians and 
others from the street came to listen. 


A Cave and Idols 


The next morning we had a short ride 
over a newly prepared road which is a 
great contrast to the narrow and rough 
road over which the missionary had pre- 
viously gone. We arrived at Kao Ko 
Chuang, which is supported by St. Luke’s 
congregation, Omaha, Nebraska. Here is 
a school and congregation that has for- 
merly been part of Lai Yang. Now it is 
a separate parish. After the morning 
communion service and dinner we were 
to have an opportunity to see the Chris- 
tians and inquirers in other villages as- 
sociated with this parish. 

But before dinner we rode bicycles over 
to a cave where there are some idols, to 
which on this day the people usually 


She, 
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throng. But as there was no big country 
theatre party the place was practically de- 
serted. Here a mother came with her 
nephew to burn incense and paper. When 
asked what the gods’ names were she re- 
plied she did not know. The nephew did 
not know either, nor did the little boy 
who came later. We who know Him Whom 
we have believed, are able to enlighten 
them concerning the heavenly Father 
Who loves her and wants her to know 
Him. She said she had no son, but it 
came out that her son had gone to Man- 
churia and did not support her in her old 
age. So she has to beg for a living. I re- 
minded her that this is the way God feels 
about her, and is longing and yearning 
for her return to Him. Paul’s experience 
at Athens is here repeated many times. 


Baptisms 


In the afternoon we held a communion 
service in Kao Chia Tsao Po’erh, and in 
the evening at Chan Shan we had another 
unique experience. Perched on top of a 
bag of shelled peanuts I could watch the 
expressions on the sea of faces that filled 
the room and overflowed into the court- 
yard. In the midst were men and women, 
many of the latter with their babies, listen- 
ing to Pastor Chang’s questions and ex- 
planations. The next morning Mr. Sell 
baptized twenty-five more souls to be 
added to the roll of the elect and mem- 
bers of this parish. So there is rejoicing 
not only here and in heaven but also in 
Omaha, Nebraska, as their prayers and 
interest have been rewarded. 

Following this service we drove over to 
the river to see how the crossing would 
be, then headed south to the next stopping 
place, Pei Lan, where the preacher, Mr. 
Chao, was awaiting us. He was already 
installed in the newly leased and repaired 
building. Then Mr. Sell and I took a walk 
to Nan Lan, the market town where the 
tent had been. There was a theatre show 
going on, the stage erected in the street. 
We went over to the river to see about 
the crossing as we must go down on the 
other side with the car the next day. 
We decided that it would be possible to 
get across by going through the water, but 
we wondered about the sand. 


“\ 
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Then we walked up on the other side of 
the river to Po Lan San, where there were 
gathered together quite a few inquirers 
whom Mr. Chang examined. Of course 
there were other folks who crowded 
around because of our presence there. To 
these, messages were brought by the trav- 
eling librarian, Mr. Sun, and by Mr. Sell. 
It was decided not to baptize these folks 
till later, much to the disappointment of 
some. 

For supper we went back to the market 
town and ate a Chinese meal at one of 
the inns. There was no chop suey or chow 
mein on the menu. In fact, there was no 
menu! One of the Chinese preachers or- 
dered for us. Then back to Pei Lan for 
the evening meeting, when Pastor Chang 
again examined some inquirers. Miss 
Chou, who is staying on the other side of 
the river, came over for the meeting and 
spent the night with one of the catechu- 
mens. After the meeting we chatted a 
while then off to slumber land. 

The next morning early we crossed the 
river. Our fears were unnecessary as the 
sand was hard and the water not deep. 
We soon arrived at Ni Niu Chuang, or Mud 
Cow Village. On the street we met the 
head of the village, a young fellow who 
was polite enough to invite us into the 
office of the village school. But later we 
went over to the home of the family where 
the meetings were to be held and where 
Miss Yang had been staying. As the men 
were busy we spoke with the women, held 
an examination to see how far along the 
catechumens were. Then we took a side 
trip to visit some other mission stations 
further north, returning to this village the 
next night at dark. 


A Crowded Roan 


That night the small room there was 
packed to overflowing, with many men 
present, some who had studied and some 
who were there just to listen. After Pas- 
tor Chang had spoken and examined them, 
I spoke to them for a while. Then off to 
bed—with a dog barking outside my win- 
dow until I thought he would not get 
tired out till morning. In fact, I am not 
sure whether he stopped or whether I just 
stopped listening by “falling off a log” 

into deep sleep. 

Sunday morning we started south for 
Mao Chia Pu, where we found a room 
ready prepared, but the people, except 
for some women, were away in their 
homes or in the fields as Sunday is just 
another day to these people until they 
become Christians. Even then many have 
a hard time breaking with their old cus- 
tom. We visited a nearby chapel of the 
Baptist Mission. Here we met Pastor Li 
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and discussed with him the relationship 
beween our congregations and Christians. 
Then we returned to Mao Chia Pu for a 
meeting with the inquirers at which Mr. 
Sell spoke, Pastor Chang preached and Mr. 
Chao reported the situation and future 
plans for instructing these folks who have 
signed up as a result of the tent meetings. 

Another lap of the homeward journey 
was made that afternoon when we arrived 
at Chang Chia Chuang, where we were 
met by Mr. Liu, who formerly was here 
in Kiaochow and whom I had not seen 
since returning from America. But we 
were met with the sad news that Mr. Sell’s 
boy was sick and that he must hurry 
home. (We are happy that he is well 
after a serious operation to remove a piece 
of walnut from his bronchial tubes.) 

After a short rest we walked over to 
Hsin Chuang, where the evangelistic band 
had its headquarters. After supper the 
room was cleared of tables, bicycles and 
other impediments to make room for the 
overflowing crowd. Here an old Christian 
who has been brought to new life and 
ardent zeal for the spiritual welfare of his 
family and villagers had thrown open the 
middle three rooms of a five-room build- 
ing for holding these evangelistic meet- 
ings. There are very many here who are 
anxious to learn. The others who came to 
listen were very attentive. 


Not Ready for Confession 

In the morning we borrowed bicycles 
from the members of the evangelistic band 
in order to cover some twenty or more 
miles and visit the tent and some other 
places. At the tent we found the crowd 
interested but not yet ready to come out 
and face the ridicule of others and say 
they wanted to study. But it was decided 
that the tent should remain for some days. 
Now we are thankful that it was so de- 
cided, for more than twenty later gained 
courage to sign up to study to become 
Christians. After dinner Pastor Chang and 
I visited another Christian at his medicine 
shop, and again another where we inter- 
viewed those who had signified their in- 
tention of studying. With these it was ar- 
ranged that someone would come over be- 


fore long and teach them. Pastor Chang 


thought he might be able to get over him- 
self as this is only some nine or ten miles 
from his headquarters in Hsia Ko Chuang. 
Then back to Chiang Chia Chuang. That 
evening it was necessary to stand in the 
doorway and speak to the men gathered in 
the yard under the starlit sky and to the 
women seated within the building. Even 
though the preaching far exceeded the 
proverbial and customary twenty minutes, 
they stayed to listen attentively and were 
not in a hurry to go even when we stopped 
preaching. Many stayed to chat. It was 
necessary to urge them to leave so that 
we could get some sleep. 

The next morning Pastor Chang started 
off early for home by bicycle. Later an- 
other preacher escorted me to the town 
where I was to catch the bus back to 
Tsingtao, where Miss Sullivan prepared 
a good supper and told me that Mrs. Sell 
was going to take the night train to Tsinan. 
I had already decided to take the night 
train home to Kiaochow. I arrived at 
midnight but was able to rouse my good 
wife and be home again. 
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FIRE! FIRE—AND WE 
NEVER WANT ANOTHER 


By Miss Helene Harder, Fukuoka 


[The Mission-home for Women Mission- 
aries in Fukuoka, now occupied by Misses 
Helen Shirk and Helene Harder, was dam- 
aged by fire some time ago. This article 
will give you some insight into Japanese 
ways and customs at such a time.] 


A FIRE IS ALWAYS a misfortune, if not a 
calamity. But here in Japan it is also a 
crime. It calls forth a flow of expressions 
of kindness and sympathy on the one hand, 
and on the other thorough investigation 
by the police, ending with appearance be- 
fore court and a probable fine. 

When we had a fire in our house last 
January we had opportunity to experience 
all these things. Upon the first cry, “Fire!” 
neighbors and passers-by came running in 
to see if there wasn’t anything they could 
do. They offered to do anything, from 
knocking out the windows and throwing 
things out, to standing guard while we 
should go away so as not to see the de- 
struction of our property. Fortunately the 
fire didn’t go beyond the inside of the roof 
and was soon extinguished. 

The women of the neighborhood dropped 
whatever they were doing at home and 
donned their big white cover-all aprons 
with the insignia of the Women’s Patriotic 
League to serve refreshments to the men. 
Almost miraculously, big trays of steam- 
ing rice, plates of choice sliced raw fish, 
and the inevitable radish pickle appeared. 
As soon as the fire was out the firemen 
were served and were warming their 
hands at a charcoal fire on thé street. They 
remained there waving and twirling big 
paper plumes in front of the house, to 
please the gods, I imagine, and to make 
sure that the fire would not begin again. 
The elders of this district of the city ap- 
peared offering their condolences and help 
and then went to have their refreshments. 

By this time the police had also ar- 
rived. First came the man in charge of 
this section, then others from police head- 
quarters and also some secret service men. 
According to law we should have gone to 
police headquarters at once, after the fire 
was out, and reported it. But since we 
were foreigners and, I suppose, ladies at 
that, it would have been as inconvenient 
to the police as to us, to have had us spend 
the night there, so they very kindly per- 
mitted us to wait until morning. They 
didn’t even station a guard at our house 
for the night. 

As soon as the fire was out the kinder- 
garten teachers, and some young women 
from the church who were having a com- 
mittee meeting at their house next door, 
started cleaning up the mess. Water was 
streaming through the ceilings and there 
were piles of plaster from the holes which 
had been made in the ceilings to get at 
the fire. 

By this time, people who had heard the 
fire-bell and inquired about the location 
of the fire began calling to express their 
sympathy and to bring boxes of cakes, 
baskets of fruit, or prepared food to help 
feed those who were helping and because 
we would hardly have time to cook. This 
stream of callers continued for four or five 
days. Church members, kindergarten fam- 
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ilies and other friends all came to inquire 
and tell us how sorry they were. One 
mother and her two high school daughters 
came at eleven o’clock at night with their 
aprons to see if they could help. By that 
time the place had been cleaned as much 
as possible and we were returning to the 
supper table which was still standing with 
the creamed chicken and waffles as it had 
been left at seven o’clock. We could have 
no more waffles because the electricity was 
cut off, but were grateful that we were 
safe and had a place to sleep after all. 

The next morning, Sunday, we went 
to the police station at nine o’clock. It 
took the whole day, going back and forth, 
to complete the investigation. We waited 
for the convenience of the certain men 
who had such matters in charge, and we 
had to take our turns in being examined 
by first this one and then that one. All 
three of us, Miss Shirk, I, and the servant 
were examined. Our life histories and then 
the details about the fire and possible 
causes were asked. One thing which puz- 
zled the police a great deal was who was 
responsible for the house since it belonged 
to no one individual and we two of equal 
standing, paying no rent, were living in 
it. Since Miss Shirk has lived here the 
longest she was given the special advice 
and warnings about fire prevention when 
we were finally through with the session. 

While waiting for check-ups and es- 
timates for repairs by the fire insurance 
company we had time to recognize and 
return the calls that had been made. The 
firemen receive their gift of gratitude the 
morning after the fire. The elders of the 
community presented this to them and 
then received their own gift for this serv- 
ice. The women who served the food also 
received theirs. The nearest neighbors, es- 
pecially those who were particularly help- 
ful, received gifts. And all those who 
called or brought gifts to us were sent 
printed cards thanking them for their 
kindnesses. 

About six weeks after the fire, notice 
came to appear at court. Because Japanese 
houses burn so easily and quickly and are 
so close together it is necessary to make 
is very inconvenient to have a fire, and 
for this reason one is liable to be fined. 
We appeared at court accompanied by 
Mr. Sakane, our ever-willing friend from 
the Newspaper Evangelism Office. He 
warned us that even small matters often 
took most of the day. We announced our 
arrival and then went to the dusty, smoky 
waiting room which was partly filled with 
people. After only about fifteen minutes 
we were called and taken, not to a large 
courtroom as we had expected, but to a 
small private room where a very kind 
gentleman examined us briefly, explained 
the reasons for being so severe regarding 
fires and ended with saying that because 
we were foreigners doing work for this 
country and because our houses were of 
a better and less inflammable structure 
than the Japanese, besides being built and 
repaired by the Japanese, we would not 
be fined. 

The repairs took some time and it was 
a full two months before the house was 
in order again. We experienced a great 
deal of kindness during the entire time, 
and yet we don’t ever want a fire again! 

—Japan Lutheran Bulletin. 
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MRS. SOEDERBLOM AND 
OTHERS 


Women at the Oxford Christian Conference 
on Life and Work Made a Definite Im- 
pression Writes Mrs. Gould Wickey, 
Washington, D. C. 


OF THE morRE than seven hundred dele- 
gates, associates, and youth visitors, seventy 
were women who came from China, Dutch 
East Indies, Great Britain, Sweden, and 
the United States. There were eleven of- 
ficial women delegates, of whom six came 
from the United States. Of the one hun- 
dred one co-opted delegates, twelve were 
women. In the youth section with its 
ninety-nine members, twenty-five were 
women. Apparently when the youth of to- 
day become the leaders of tomorrow, the 
women will be given greater recognition. 
An unreported number of wives were pres- 
ent, of whom some were brides, not all 
young ones. 


The Lone Lutheran 


On a front seat of the conference sat a 
dignified little woman whose indirect in- 
fluence was probably more than that of 
any woman present, Mrs. Nathan Soeder- 
blom of Sweden. She was the only woman 
of the twenty-eight Lutherans who of- 
ficially represented their churches in fif- 
teen countries. It was her husband who 
called together the first world conference 
on “Life and Work” at Stockholm in 1925. 
Six years ago, as the conference opened 
on July 12, she laid to rest the mortal body 
of her world-renowned and respected hus- 
band. Undoubtedly she rejoiced to see his 
labors were not in vain as the conference 
thunderously approved the resolution 
voting a World Christian Council. This 
will be effected through the merger of the 
conference on “Faith and Order” with 
“Life and Work.” 

The vision of Archbishop Soederblom 
appears to be maintained by two sons-in- 
law who were present, Dean Ingve Brilioth 
of Lund and Prof. Arvid Runestam of 
Uppsala. To Dean Brilioth was given the 
honor of preaching in St. Mary’s on the 
first Sunday of the Conference. In his ad- 
dress “From Stockholm to Oxford,” Pro- 
fessor Runestam declared, “If ecumenical 
movements were needed in 1925, they are 
more needed today. ... The Word of God 
is the source of creating order in the 
world. Through its creation of new spirits 
comes the new order.” Thus the Lutheran 
mother watched her sons-in-law carry on 
the work of her husband. 


Listeners and Vocal 


When the bells of old St. Mary’s Church 
called together the delegates and friends 
to the periods of worship each morning 
and evening, the women were there. As 
the hand bell resounded throughout the 
Town Hall, calling the sessions to order, 
the gallery presented an attractive picture 
with interested, intelligent, note- taking 
women, eager to learn more about the 
crucial problems of Church, State and Com- 
munity. To the group discussions likewise 
came the women, zealous to be better in- 
formed on the church’s crucial problems. 
In the college dining halls, the hotels, and 
the guest houses, women could be seen 
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lending their ears to any discussion which 
might assist them in being better Chris- 
tians and mothers. 

“Women do much of the educational 
work of the church, yet it is a matter of 
grave concern that in too many instances 
the energies and intelligence of women 
are being drained away with secular en- 
terprise, where they have an opportunity 
for leadership and an expression of their 
talents on their own intiative.” These are 
the words of Prof. Georgia Harkness of 
Mt. Holyoke College which received loud 
applause during a plenary session. In fact, 
Dr. Harkness was interrupted so often that 
she asked the conference to refrain since 
she needed the five minutes allowed her. 

Not listeners only; how could they be? 
Other women who spoke during the dis- 
cussion periods of the plenary sessions 
were Mrs. Harper Sibley of Rochester; 
Ethel Law, National Council, Y. W. C. A., 
Toronto; Ruth F. Woodsmall, World’s 
Y. M. C. A., and Suzanna de Dietrich, both 
of Switzerland. Mrs. Sibley spoke sig- 
nificantly when she said, “Cells grow by 
separation as well as by union,” indicating 
that the growth of the Christian Church 
is not dependent upon the merger of de- 
nominations. 


At Tea 


The English custom of “afternoon tea” 
provided a fine opportunity for social con- 
tacts. On several occasions the women 
were invited to charming old homes (one 
of them four hundred years old) with spa- 
cious and delightful gardens, to mingle 
with women of all races and nationalities. 
On one such afternoon, Mrs. William 
Adams Brown, whose husband was one of 
the presidents of the Conference, acted as 
hostess and presented the guests to Mrs. 
Bell, wife of the Bishop of Chichester. 
When the English have their “afternoon 
tea,” they do not simply sip and drink and 
gossip, they think and talk intelligently. 
Here they spoke of what the conference 
was meaning to them. A goodly number 
told of the messages they intended to carry 
home. Then in less formal ways they 
shared their problems and ambitions with 
the ones nearby, no matter what the color 
or culture. 


At Home Base 


From the revealing and thrilling expe- 
riences at Oxford the women turned their 
faces homeward. They went on their ways 
carrying a responsibility and a challenge. 
They returned to the home base with a 
definite message and conscious of a specific 
mission. 

The message calls us to repentance for 
the sins committed even as members of 
the church. Our attitude has not been one 
of love for fellowmen. We have not loved 
our neighbors at home or across the seas 
as we love ourselves. We have not had 
the spirit of humility and sacrifice. We 
have tried to worship God and mammon. 
Often we have been selfish and unworthy 
servants of our Lord. We must confess 
and repent. 

The challenge is to a life of more active 
faith, Many things might be mentioned; 
let three suffice. We must be more active 
in breaking down race barriers. Said a 
report, ‘The church dishonors its claim to 
ecumenical reality if it allows, even under 
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the pressure of situations of great and gen- 
uine difficulty, the presence of racial bar- 
riers within it.” God is no respecter of 
persons; He looks on the heart. 

Another mission is that of education for 
peace. “The churches should follow the 
agencies of Christian education, alike in 
the nurture of children and in the guidance 
of adult members, to ‘follow after the 
things which make for peace.’” We must 
have a true understanding of the different 
races with their background. We must use 
our influence to destroy any propaganda 
which distorts the truth and glorifies war. 
We must warn against the “feverish and 
uncontrolled race for re-armament.” We 
must study world problems in the light of 
Christian truths. 

Finally we must develop the mind of 
the universal church. The church is a 
supra-national, supra-racial, and supra- 
sex fellowship of believers, bound together 
by a common faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ as Saviour and Master of our lives. 
In that fellowship there is peace and 
power. Only through that fellowship will 
come the Kingdom of God. 


THE VESTIBULE OF 
HEAVEN 


By the Rev. L. W. Rupp 


“ZELIENOPLE, population 1,933 Butler 
County, twenty-five miles northwest of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Manufactures sanitary 
enamelware, crucibles, pneumatic molding 
machines, brass castings. Soft coal mines; 
hardwood timber. Stock, dairy, poultry 
and fruit farms.”—“Directory of News- 
papers and Periodicals” (Ayer). 

No mention here of any religious land- 
marks; it is merely the cold statement of 
population and of industry, which seems 
to be of more significance. 


The Grove of Oaks 


But on August 5, 1937, a rather consider- 
able number of cars came over the state 
routes which pass through the town in- 
terested in something else than the rep- 
utation of certain eating houses which in 
our day advertise the place to those ad- 
dicted to driving on the Sabbath. The oc- 
casion was the thirtieth anniversary and 
reception day of the Old People’s Home 
of the Pittsburgh Synod. ; 

The more congested highway, No. 19, 
usually keeps the careful driver so busy 
that he may not have time to notice the 
grove of trees, ten acres or so, which the 
road skirts at the edge of the village. This 
grove, and the buildings it shelters, would 
be observed by more people were the 
hoped-for gift of money secured which 
would enable an entrance to be erected 
on this route with a winding driveway and 
bridge leading back to the main entrance 
of the home. 


The Story of the Home 


The story of the Old People’s Home 
goes back more than thirty years. The 
idea was first presented at the Jubilee 
Convention of the Pittsburgh Synod in 
1894, Dr. Burgess’ history adding that the 
Ministerial Relief Association introduced 
the idea. The special committee appointed 
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to take up the matter recommended that 
a fund be established through the Asso- 
ciation, but no definite action came until 
1903, when it was decided to locate the 
Home at Zelienople, if suitable grounds 
‘could be secured. | 

Eight acres adjoining the grounds of the 
Orphans’ Home were purchased for $1,857. 
Then Mrs. Jane R. Passavant added the 
ten-acre oak grove, valued at the time at 
$10,000. The 1905 convention of synod ap- 
proved a constitution for the new Home, 
and elected the first board of managers: 
Dr. Edmund Belfour, Dr. D. M. Kem- 
merer, the Rev. R. F. Boethelt, the Rev. 
J. L. Smith, Dr. A. L. Yount, Dr. C. L. 
Boecele, Dr. W. J. Miller, William Stein- 
meyer, John B. Kaercher, C. S. Passa- 
vant, Jr., Frederick Lingenfelser, W. E. 
Bonzo, William H. Blank, James Schaefer, 
Joseph S. Seaman. Only two of the char- 
ter members of this board are now living, 
Dr. Boecele and Mr. Blank. Both serve 
on the present board. 

In rented quarters, the Muntz house on 
Main Street, the Home was opened April 
1, 1907, Sister Katharine Foerster as 
matron beginning service which continued 
for nineteen years. May 8, 1907, the first 
guests came, an aged couple who, how- 
ever, stayed but a short time. Eight guests 
were accommodated during the first year. 

Building construction began with two 
cottages, costing $10,737, and two sections 
of the main building, which cost $23,682. 
These units were completed for occupation 
by May 1, 1908, but guest accommodations 
were very limited. 


Joseph S. Seaman 


At this juncture Joseph S. Seaman of 
Pittsburgh agreed to give $20,000 if the 
synod raised $30,000 for enlargement of 
the buildings. In addition to this gift Mr. 
Seaman gave a trust fund of $50,000 for 
support of the Home. 

The synodical campaign yielded $41,082, 
permitting the erection of the administra- 
tion building and its left wing for $61,207, 
which did not include furnishings. The 
service of dedication was held September 
19, 1918. 

The south wing was added in 1931, bring- 


ing the property valuation to $250,000. The’ 


buildings accommodate sixty men and 
women. The Home has cared for 168 men 
and women through the thirty years. 

In January 1928 the Rev. Frank W. 
Richter was called as the superintendent 
and as pastor of the church. The guests 
of the Home have their own congregation, 
known as the Seaman Memorial Lutheran 
Church. Since Pastor Richter’s death, 
October 5, 1933, Mrs. Richter has faithfully 
carried the work forward, assisted by a 
eapable staff of workers. 


The Anniversary Program 


The anniversary program August 5 was 
given from the central porch of the ad- 
ministration building, with the congrega- 
tion seated on the grass below the steps 
and on the side porticos. The Rev. M. 
Herbert Messner, pastor of the Church of 
the Redeemer, Carrick, delivered the ad- 
dress. Judge George A. Baldwin, Roch- 
ester, Pa., president of the Board of Man- 
agers, in the second address, spoke of the 
opportunity and the needs of the Home. 
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Special music was furnished by Mrs. Elsie 
Mitchell Martsolf and Mrs. E. S. Beighley. 
Dr. A. W. Steinfurth, Wilkinsburg, pre- 
sided. 

The expression “Vestibule of Heaven” in 
reference to the Old People’s Home has 
been used frequently, both in anniversary 
addresses and in literature from the in- 
stitution. It is the purpose of such a Chris- 
tian Home that goodly men and women 
who cannot be properly cared for in their 
old age shall have a haven like this 
through which they pass to the eternal 
Home. Of the family, as it has been con- 
stituted from time to time, ninety-two 
thus far have so passed on. It is the ex- 
pectation of those who enter that their 
departure shall be through death. 

So it is that a journey to a Christian 
home for the aged produces a very differ- 
ent reaction than from that to some “in- 
stitution” of different character, and is an 
argument for yet greater support for the 
Christian Home. This Zelienople Home 
states in its latest issue of Home Echoes 
that it receives neither state nor com- 
munity aid. Certainly it does not; it is not 
an “institution” in the sense in which that 
word is too often employed. 

The particular journey we review now 
came on a special day, it is true, when 
the place was specially prepared for the 
occasion. But the same spirit and same 
delightful talks with the old folks can be 
had on any day. For the reception day we 
see exhibits of work offered for sale, and 
as this labor is a source of income by 
which the members of the congregation 
meet their “dues” and the synodical ap- 
portionment, as well as special contribu- 
tions to benevolence, we would hope for 
a complete sell-out of all that is offered. 
It is a surprise to note the exquisite skill 
in the work exhibited. 

No one is ashamed to be with this fam- 
ily. There is not the slightest hint of “in- 
stitutional aroma” about the place. Until 
the day,comes when the main entrance 
and driveway becomes possible, visitors 
follow a short stretch of gravel street 
leading to a circular drive among the 
flowers and hedges. These plantings be- 
gan with Mr. Seaman, who took personal 
delight in the setting of the plants and 
shrubs and their care. In the early days 
his car would often be seen parked nearby 
as his workmen went about the business 
of planting and pruning. 


Visit With Us 

We came on reception day with the 
Misses Margaret and Martha McCullough, 
leaving the car on the gravel street across 
from the house that for many years was 
another Passavant residence. But a short 
way ahead we had the view of the long 
driveway entering the Orphans’ Home 
grounds. Walking across the lawn under 
the trees and past the various plantings of 
shrubs and flowers, we found the small 
cottages to our left, and the left wing of 
the administration building our goal. 

There are two impressions which you 
receive as you visit with us. We observe 
the happiness and cheerfulness of the 
family, together with the quality of the 
equipment given them. They do not live 
in unwarranted luxury, but they do enjoy 
comfort. They can be busy with useful 
work to satisfy them so that each guest 
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able to do so can show some fruit of per- 
sonal labor. There is a proper degree of 
personal freedom, including vacations, 
balanced by a life within the Home which 
maintains reasonable regulation. 

It is no small chore to maintain the 
Home. In the past season the pantry shelf 
ran low of such things as jellies, preserves 
and spreads. Should the old folks be de- 
prived entirely of these things, or have 
their daily menu cut down for failure of 
funds and provisions to lay the table well? 
There should be even moré than usual of 
provision such as this in such a home. 

The managers of such homes have an- 
other problem in regard to the receiving 
of guests. It may prove to be an expen- 
sive thing to admit an elderly person, for 
the care may include nursing, physician’s 
expense, for perhaps an indefinite length 
of time. If an entrance fee of a certain 
sum be asked for, there will be those 
arguing against the management; if a safe- 
guard be not set up, what hope have we 
that the Home will have sound financial 
background? This Zelienople Home has 
managed these matters with discretion, and 
has accomplished its purpose upon meagre 
income. 

What shall the church folk do? Recog- 
nize the difference which exists between 
their own home and others? Realize the 
“invisible tax” by which state-managed 
institutions replenish the coffers of their 
homes? Understand that if we continue 
to provide for those of our own faith the 
facts must be recognized and the needs 
of these homes fully provided for? 


WISCONSIN LUTHERAN 
WELFARE SOCIETY 


Tue LUTHERAN Welfare Society of Wis- 
consin, organized in Madison November 
1936, has officially opened its office in Mil- 
waukee, with headquarters at 3005 W. 
Kilbourn Avenue. 

The affairs of the Society are vested in 
a Board of Directors chosen from six co- 
operating synods, namely: the American 
Lutheran Church, the Augustana Lutheran 
Church, the Lutheran Free Church, the 
Norwegian Lutheran Church of America, 
the United Lutheran Church in America, 
and the United Danish Lutheran Church. 
The purpose of the Society is that of being 
a home-finding and child-placement agency 
for dependent, neglected and illegitimate 
Lutheran children, and is being financed 
by free-will contributions. 

The agency is co-operating with the 
Juvenile Department of the State Board 
of Control in its expansion of child wel- 
fare services throughout the state. It is 
also doing the case work for the Martin 
Luther Children’s Home in Stoughton and 
the Homme Children’s Home in Witten- 
berg. The staff at present consists of Miss 
Evelyn Hovdesven, Case Supervisor; Miss 
Mercia Brenne, Case Worker; and Miss 
Mabel L. Thorstensen, Field Secretary. 

The annual meeting of the Society will 
be in the form of a dinner meeting, and 
will be held in St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
Madison, Wis., the Rev. Otto J. Wilke pas- 
tor, September 22. A splendid program has 
been arranged; there will also be reports 
of the work since its beginning. 

Maset L. THORSTENSEN. 
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MAPLE LEAVES AND 
BEAVERS 


By the Rev. N. Willison, Litt.D. 


Ir Is LATE afternoon of an ideal late sum- 
mer day in Muskoka. Recent rains have 
given new freshness to all vegetation and 
the woods, in the midst of which I am 
now sitting, in their manifold tints of leaf 
and bark and soil, are indescribably beau- 
tiful. Just below me lies the lake, like a 
jeweled mirror, and the sun’s light in the 
woods and on the water suggests heavenly 
benediction on the scene. Adjectives, even 
in superlative degree, would fail to convey 
the description that the heart feels. “This 
world is full of beauty, Like other worlds 
above; And if we did our duty, It might 
be full of love!” If men and women saw 
more of the world as it comes from the 
hand of God and less of the world as man 
changes it, there would surely be a differ- 
ent spirit abroad: “Less of self and more 
of Thee!” 

Contrasting Fields 


I think of our motor trip from Saskatoon 
to Torrance. I think of the vast areas of 
waving grain. Never have I seen such great 
areas of such uniformly luxuriant crops of 
wheat, barley, oats, corn, as adorned the 
landscapes from Eastern North Dakota to 
the heart of Ontario. They were a source 
of unspeakable delight. I wonder if the 
farmers so blessed are proportionately 
thankful. In contrast, how depressing the 
effect of other landscapes, in Canada and 
the United States, where for hundreds of 
miles we saw no crops worth harvesting! 
How uneven is the distribution of favor- 
able weather! Hoping against hope, the 
farmer sows but the rains fail and blister- 
ing heat and dust storm destroy the plant 
that has struggled forward through the 
first stages of development. I find a spirit 
of cheerful confidence in the central and 
eastern parts of the continent but—on the 
middle prairies! When will the tide turn? 
What can man do to ward off future fail- 
ures? Is irrigation practicable? Men are 
talking irrigation, but most of the talk is 
by men who live where there is no need 
of it. I have not heard a responsible man 
on the afflicted prairies who is optimistic 
enough to become enthusiastic over the 
suggestion. The prairies are so vast and 
on such high levels that any project to 
give general service would have to be on 
so gigantic a scale as to be almost pro- 
hibitive in cost. But if not irrigation, what 
then? Must the drought areas be aban- 
doned? The farmers could withstand some 
failures if the fruitful years were not far 
apart. Under proper management Egypt 
could survive seven years of famine and 
remain the bread basket of other lands. 
What did we hear some years ago about 
glutted elevators? Was not something said 
about destroying surpluses so that prices 
might remain high? Of what value are 
high prices to those who have no crop at 
all? Perhaps a spiritual factor enters into 
the situation. Old residents can tell of 
many years when moisture was abundant 
and the crops were luxuriant. Do the good 
years come in cycles, alternating with the 
lean? So the afflicted farmers have be- 
lieved—so many of them still believe. 
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“Next year—mebbe!” We all are hoping, 
for what remains when the farms fail? 
May it please God to grant a return of 
fruitfulness. 


Church Relief En Route 


Prompt measures for the relief of the 
drought areas of western Canada have 
been taken by the churches of the East. 
The Anglican, Presbyterian, Baptist and 
United Churches are sending five hundred 
carloads of fruit and vegetables. Both rail- 
roads are granting free transportation. The 
Lutheran Church should have been in on 
this too. Of course the Lutheran Church 
will not fail in the crisis. For several years 
large shipments have come from the United 
States and Eastern Canada, and there will 
surely be a response to the plea that must 
come now. This is the worst year ever ex- 
perienced by Saskatchewan and Southern 
Alberta. Perhaps, as darkness is most in- 
tense before the dawn, so a good year will 
now follow the complete failure. What a 
crop the prairies will produce after the 
long rest! We saw an example of this in 
North Dakota where farmers told us that 
a year ago the very fields that were now 
producing almost phenomenal crops were 
completely burnt out. One crop at present 
prices will make up for many losses. The 
farmers are depressed—how could they be 
otherwise?—but with the farmer, perhaps 
more than with any other laborer, “Hope 
springs eternal in the human breast.” 
Western farmers will not give up yet, and 
their eastern brethren must help them. 
Some means will be found to revive their 
confidence. Perhaps the period of Elijan 
drought is ended and the hand of a gra- 
cious God will rise upon the heavens once 
more. Let us pray for the peace of Jeru- 
salem: they shall prosper that love her— 
“T have never seen the righteous forsaken, 
nor his seed begging bread!” 

There are brighter features. In June I 
visited Pastors Iverson and Sterzer at Flin 
Flon and The Pas, in Northern Manitoba. 
What a hive of industry is Flin Flon! No 
prairies there! Only rocks! rocks! rocks! 
Houses built upon rocks! Streets winding 
their way around and over rocks! Vege- 
tables growing—well, not exactly, but 
almost upon rocks! In soil hauled to cover 
low patches of rock! Lakes nestled in be- 
tween the rocks! Minerals gushing out of 
the rocks! A beehive of industry! Six thou- 
sand five hundred people finding their 
support in one mine that guarantees oper- 
ation for at least fifty years! No gloom 
there! It was my privilege to visit the big 
smelter—entrance to the mine itself was 
not permitted. I saw the rock come in and 
pass along the carrier belts. I heard the 
great crushers grinding and saw the huge 
vats churning. I approached the intensely 
hot smelters cautiously and watched the 
immense ladles load and unload. I saw the 
copper and zinc loaded on freight cars 
destined for Liverpool. What wealth in the 
bowels of the earth! Pastor Iverson is a 
busy man in Flin Flon and he has results 
to show for his labors. The church is quite 
centrally located and is attractive and ser- 
viceable. With the exception of the Roman 
Catholic there is no better church in the 
town. It needed a coat of paint, but Brother 
Iverson hoped to put that on during the 
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summer or fall. The pastor’s apartments 
under the auditorium of the church are 
cozy and comfortable, and the whole plant 
can be maintained at a minimum of cost. 
I preached twice on one Sunday and the. 
attendance was indeed cheering. I felt that 
Pastor Iverson and Mrs. Iverson are doing 
a fine work and should receive every en- 
couragement. Flin Flon will rise to its op- 
portunities and obligations. There is a 
fine type of leaders in the church, and the 
congregation should grow rapidly. 


Single Industry 


The Pas is not so fortunate industrially, 
the community depending almost entirely 
upon one big saw mill. Pastor Sterzer has 
a very serviceable church building with 
his own apartments at the rear of the 
chancel. His congregation is small, but just 
at the time of my visit a new Lutheran 
family arrived that immediately sought the 
church. How disappointed that faithful 
family would have been had the commun- 
ity been without a Lutheran church! The 
social fellowship of the pastors at The Pas 
interested me very much. All of them feel 


- their isolation from other communities and 


are drawn to each other for mutual cheer. 
Nearby is an Indian reservation whose 
people are served—as is usually the case 
in Canada—by an Anglican rector. It was 
my privilege to visit the rectory on the 
reservation and to see something of the 
nature of the work in the Cree language. 
The rector uses the Cree in his preaching 
as well as in his teaching. 

We are returning to Saskatoon in a few 
days. Our seminary there will resume its 
work on the 22d of September. Just how 
the drought conditions will affect us I can 
only conjecture. Certain it is that we shall 
need much student aid and other assist- 
ance from the church elsewhere. I am con- 
fident that our friends will not disappoint 
us, and I want to thank them in advance. 


OF GROWING INFLUENCE 


Luther League Officers’ Training Institute of 
the Virginia Synod “Best Yet” 


By Hugh J. Rhyne, Salem, Va. 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL synodical Officers’ 
Training Institute of the Luther League of 
the Lutheran Synod of Virginia was held 
at Camp Johnson near Roanoke, Virginia, 
August 20-22. This institute was by far 
the best attended of the four which have 
been held. Nearly seventy-five officers 
came from all over the Virginia Synod for 
training. 

The purpose of the institute has been, 
and is, to train officers of the Conference 
and local Leagues for better service. It 
augurs well-for the future of the Luther 
Leagues when a group will come long dis- 
tances that they might better understand 
their duties and be prepared for a higher 
type of leadership. 

The place of meeting was’ at Camp 
Johnson, the Boys’ Camp of the Roanoke 
Y. M. C. A. It is a well-equipped camp 
with lodges, recreation buildings, dining 
hall, medical center, council ring, athletic 
field, swimming pool, tennis courts, and 
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other means of recreation. It is located in 
the heart of the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
and is reached by a narrow winding road. 
The very isolation of the place lends itself 
to “shutting out the world” and to giving 
oneself to the task at hand. 

Opening Friday evening, the first meet- 
ing was that of the Executive Committee 
under the direction of Miss Frances Miller, 
president of the synodical League. This 
group went over the plans of the institute 
to be sure that everything was provided 
for. 

The first gathering of the entire group 
was at the beautifully constructed stone 
council ring. Here a fire-lighting cere- 
mony was performed, and then an evening 
of fun and frolic followed. The program 
was in charge of the Quinque Club, a 
group of young Lutheran men from 
Roanoke. 


Serious Business 


The next morning a Sunrise Prayer 
Service was held with Miss Marie Mc- 
Daniel in charge. At nine o’clock the 
group gathered for talks and opportunities 
for questions. The synodical treasurer, 
Miss Marie McDaniel, spoke of the budget 
of the synodical League, and of the im- 
portance of each League paying its pro- 
portionate part of the same. 

The Sustaining Membership Secretary, 
Miss Mary Brown Cassell, explained the 
part the Sustaining Memberships play in 
the budget of the national League. She 
made an appeal for each League to secure 
at least one sustaining membership. 

The statistician, Mr. Edgar Neas, using 
the statistical report for the past year as a 
basis, pointed out the importance of co- 
operation in the securing of accurate 
statistics. 

The Extension Chairman, Mr. Hartley 
Mays, appealed for more effort on the part 
of Leagues to establish Leagues where 
there are none. 

The Educational Secretary, Miss Gladys 
Ruble, referred to this department as the 
heart of the League work. In presenting 
her department’s work, she had the as- 
sistance of Kenneth Harper, Ruth Spraker, 
Mary Brown Cassel and Carlton Phillips. 
These speakers stressed the importance of 
better programs, the value of the daily 
Bible reading program, the helpfulness of 
the Pocket Testament League, and the edu- 
cational value of the Reading Course. As 
one heard these appeals he felt that surely 
here was the heart of the Luther League 
program. 


Discussion Groups 


At this point there was a division of the 
Leaguers into three groups for the pur- 
pose of discussion of special departments. 
Miss Martha Crigler led the discussion of 
the missionary program of the League. 
Miss Mildred Conrad led a group in an 
understanding of the Life Service pro- 
gram. Miss Edith Richardson led those 
interested in Junior and Intermediate 
work. In these group meetings methods 
of a very practical and helpful nature 
were considered. 


Relationship Program 


At one-thirty the Leaguers were back 
in the council ring for a two-hour discus- 
sion of the “Relationship the Luther 
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League of the Synod to the Lutheran 
Synod of Virginia,” led by Miss Vivian 
Cronk. The leader pointed out that this 
was no new plan of the Luther League, 
but dated back to 1925 when a joint com- 
mittee representing the Luther League and 
the Synod of Virginia reported, “Our Lu- 
theran forces should be a unit having the 
same purpose and the same program. That 
the whole church shall be behind the 
whole program of the church, it is neces- 
sary that there shall be a sympathetic un- 
derstanding, full co-ordination and com- 
plete co-operation between the synod and 
its auxiliary organizations.” From that 
time it has been the purpose of the Legue 
to promote the “whole program of the 
whole church” rather than give itself to 
“specials.” Following this policy, the “ob- 
jective of the League has been Educational, 
Inspirational, and Consecrational rather 
than Financial.” It was the opinion of all 
the young people present that this was a 
wise and sane policy and that everyone 
present should go back to his local League 
determined to put this policy into practise 
in a more real way than in the past. It 
was pointed out that this twelve-year-old 
policy of the Luther League of Virginia 
has become a policy of the United Lu- 
theran Church, and that this fall through 
the Promotional Plan the “whole program 
of the whole church” is to be encouraged 
throughout the United Lutheran Church. 


Recreation 


The remainder of the afternoon was 
given over to recreation. Some played 
softball, some tennis, while others found 
their way to the swimming pool. 

At six o’clock the group gathered at the 
dining hall for a banquet. With Miss 
Frances Miller as “toaster” the hour passed 
swiftly. The Rev. Hugh J. Rhyne brought 
a message on the theme, “How Far Can 
a Christian Go in Fun?” 

Again the evening program was in 
charge of the Quinque Club. 

The day began with a “Hill-Top” med- 


‘itation led by Miss Marie McDaniel. At 


ten o’clock the group gathered for a study 
of the Sunday school lesson under the 
leadership of Mr. Miller Ritchie of Roanoke 
College. At eleven o’clock a sermon was 
preached and the communion was admin- 
istered by the Rev. John O. Woods. 
After the dinner hour, the Leaguers bade 
goodby to old and newly made friends 
and made their way back to their homes. 
All agreed that this had been a mountain- 
top experience, and that they would go 
back to their local Leagues to carry into 
use the ideas and inspiration which had 
come through this three-day institute. 


“ALICE IN WONDERLAND tried to paint the 
red roses white, but the whiteness of the 
roses must come from within. A fair lily 
will grow up out of the bed of meadow 
mud and reject all in the soil that is alien 
to its being. It will fashion its own white 
cup side by side with the weeds that are 
drawing coarser nutriment from the soil. 
Even so, we often meet people who are 
daily surrounded by coarse environment 
but emit from their being a sweetness and 
radiance that is not at all affected by the 
outward surroundings.” 
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Pageant for the Reformation 
Season 


THE VOICE OF 
FAITH 


MARTIN LUTHER 


By LEONA E. BECKER 


THE VOICE OF FAITH 


MARTIN LUTHER 


A pageant in which the characters are 
historic. There are eighteen male characters 
—students, priests, warriors, monks — and 
six female characters. The number of par- 
ticipants can be increased; or it can be de- 
creased by having some of the persons rep- 
resent two characters. Suggestions are given 
for the dress for men, women, and children, 
and for Luther at different periods in his 
life. A study of the period of the Reforma- 
tion will give a correct historical setting to 
the presentation. 


There are three acts, eleven scenes, in the 
years 1498, 1505, 1507, 1517, 1521, 1525, 1530, 
1545, 1546. Through the scenes in Act I we 
see life in the Cotta home, Luther disliking 
law and swearing to become a monk, and 
the dining room in Erfurt when Luther de- 
clares his intention to his family and a few 
friends, and his parents object bitterly. 


In Act II, Luther in a monastery cell finds 
his way to peace and is offered a position in 
the University of Wittenberg. Here he op- 
poses indulgences, and challenges Tetzel and 
Albert to answer him publicly, and then he 
nails his ninety-five theses on the door. In 
Worms in 1521 he is relieved of his monkery 
save the cell and garb, rehearses the events 
of the past three years, and writes an im- 
portant letter to Melanchthon. He is tried 
for heresy before the Assembly at Worms 
and refuses to recant. 

In Act III Luther introduces his bride to 
his friends in his converted cell in Witten- 
berg. Scene 2 deals with family affairs, his 
father’s forgiveness and his translating the 
Bible. Scene 3 shows his life with his chil- 
dren and tells of Magdalena’s death. In 
Scene 4 a letter from Count Albert an- 
nounces Luther’s death to Katherine von 
Bora Luther and Melanchthon. 


A FORCEFUL PAGEANT 
AN EDUCATIONAL PAGEANT 


A DIGNIFIED, HISTORICAL PAGEANT, 
WORTHY OF PRESENTATION 


Teach Your Congregation and Friends 
Luther’s Life Through This Pageant. 


Price, 50 cents a copy; four copies for $1.00. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
219 Sixth Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Pittsburgh Columbia, S. C. 
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HIS WORK DONE 


George E. Neff, Veteran in Church’s 
Service, at Rest 


George E. Neff, Esq., born August 12, 
1860, was called to his eternal reward 
August 16, 1937, after a brief illness. 
Funeral services were conducted by his 
pastor, the Rev. Alfred O. Frank, assisted 
by George M. 
Diffenderfer, 
D.D., August 19, 
from the home 
of the deceased 
in York, Pa. 

While the date 
of his birth and 
his death can be 
stated in one 
sentence, not so 
the work of his 
life. Truly, here 
was aman whose 
varied and ac- 
tive service de- 
serves high 
praise; a man of 
deep faith and consequent good works. 

Confirmed in St. Paul’s English Lu- 
theran Church, York, Pa., by Luther A. 
Gotwald, D.D., April 16, 1876, he mani- 
fested such interest in the Lord’s business 
that he was elected a deacon at the age of 
twenty-five years; serving as secretary of 
the church council for the next six years. 
He entered into the work of the West 
Pennsylvania Synod as a delegate from 
his congregation in 1901, and in 1903 was 
a delegate to the convention of the Gen- 
eral Synod. 


GEORGE E. NEFF, ESQ. 


In 1904 his synod elected him a member 
of the Board of Directors of Tressler Or- 
phans’ Home, Loysville, Pa. He continued 
to serve as a valuable and trusted mem- 
ber until this year, the last eighteen years 
as treasurer of the institution. The work 
of the Home was ever near and dear to 
Mr. Neff. Not only did he serve as a 
director but his enthusiastic support gained 
many friends for and liberal contributions 
to the Home from his own congregation 
and others. In the years he served he was 
instrumental with the other members of 
the Board in putting the institution’s 
finances on a sound basis. 

From 1909 until the merger he served 
as a member of the important Board of 
Church Extension of the General Synod. 
While the home office of the Board was 
in York, he served on the Executive Com- 
mittee. Thus he played a vital part in the 
building of the Lutheran Church during 
those years of missionary advance. 


As a delegate to the merger convention 
in 1918 he had so effectively proved his 
interest, integrity, and ability as a leader 
in the church that the convention elected 
him a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the United Lutheran Church in 
America. For twelve years he served in 
this capacity, fulfilling every duty en- 
trusted to him with faithfulness and ef- 
ficiency, as those associated with him can 
best testify. 


The Laymen’s Movement for Steward- 
ship also claimed his attention. From 1923 
until his death he not only was an active 
member but served on the Administrative 
Committee. 
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His legal talent was used as a member 
of the Gettysburg College Board, as well 
as the Seminary, where he served as coun- 
sel until a few months ago. 

In 1934 the United Lutheran Church in 
America Convention again recognized his 
service by electing him to the Board of 
Publication, in which capacity he served 
until his death. 

While devoting much time to the church 
at large, he did not slight his local con- 
gregation. He served on the church coun- 
cil, as stated; also as superintendent of 
the Sunday school 1901-1904, 1908-1911, 
and again 1921-1923; and as a teacher of 
a men’s Bible class for many years. He 
was a regular attendant at both morning 
and evening services until the last; this in 
spite of physical infirmity which would 
have kept many others from attending. 
Also at the Wednesday prayer service the 
pastor could count on his presence. 

The church held a vital position in his 
life, yet he did not neglect his law prac- 
tice, real estate promotional activities, or 
general civic work of his community. Tes- 
timony by his bar and business associates 
bears witness to his lovable nature, sterling 
qualities and business sagacity. He prac- 
ticed tithing for years, and his: benevolent 
gifts were numerous and generous. He 
was a member of the local Y. M. C. A. 
Board. With all these his home life also 
received his devotion. All who had any 
opportunity to visit in his home, were 
moved by the genuine affection which hus- 
band and wife manifested toward each 
other and their daughters: a tribute to the 
Christian home. 

Truly he was a man among men, amiable, 
loyal and devoted to those whom he 
served and firm in the convictions he held. 


‘Yet with all his success he was humble 


and democratic, with a kindly, cheerful 
word for all. 

Mrs. Neff preceded her husband in 
death in 1933. His two daughters, Mrs. 
O. H. Lucas and Mrs. C. L. Peterman, and 
six grandchildren remain to mourn his 
going and the breaking up of the home 
they have always loved. — 

“Well done, thou good and faithful ser- 
vant:—enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.” A. O. FRANK. 


TOOLS FOR OUR TASKS 


By Dr. A. Pohlman, Chairman of Committee 
on Evangelism 


REQUESTS COME frequently for informa- 
tion from our Lutheran ministers for lit- 
erature that can be used for evangelistic 
work in our Lutheran churches. As there 
was no appropriation of funds assigned to 
the United Lutheran Church’s Committee 
on Evangelism, nothing has been prepared 
for distribution. 

Three books can be recommended as 
safe, sane and scriptural. The first is a 
very small book, quite convenient for the 
pocket. Written by Prof. Edward Pfeiffer, 
D.D., it sets out to be a book on “Evan- 
gelism: A Handbook for Workers,” pub- 
lished by the Commission on Evangelism 
of the Joint Synod of Ohio. It is very con- 
cise and compact, a good daily companion 
for Christians. At fifty cents, it is cheap 
enough for plentiful distribution. 

Two years before Dr. Pfeiffer’s book, 
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there appeared a larger book on “Scrip- 
tural Evangelism,” by Carroll J. Rockey, 
D.D. This was the outcome of a special re- 
quest from the Committee on Evangelism 
of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, of which Dr. Rockey was then a mem- 
ber. It is put out by our own Publication 
House and sells for $1.25, and is well worth 
the price. It is a very suggestive treatise 
and will repay careful study. He has 
packed enough information into its 186 
pages to help any pastor who wants in- 
formation and inspiration. 

The third book I want to mention is 
also the outcome of the Committee’s sug- 
gestion. This is by S. D. Daugherty, D.D., 
formerly a member of the Committee. He 
calls it “Soul Winning.” Where Dr. 
Rockey’s book tells a lot about evangelism, 
Dr. Daugherty has confined himself more 
especially to the way to do the work. It 
has been well received by the church, and 
is to be used throughout the Pacific Synod 
this coming year as a study book. This is 
a new venture in this work. The chair- 
man of the Committee has been unan- 


_imously invited to teach it. These three 


books will be found excellent tools for 
this task. 


ST. JOHN’S, STOVERTOWN, 
OBSERVES 125TH ANNI- 
VERSARY 


THE CONGREGATION and friends of St. 
John’s Church, Stovertown, Ohio, assem- 
bled August 14 for the celebration of the 
one hundred twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Lutheran services in the community. The 
celebration began with a basket picnic on 
the church lawn at noon. 

In the afternoon a historical religious 
program was held in the church. The in- 
vocation was given by the Rev. C. H. 
Starkey. Mr. W. H. Bishop, secretary of 
the church council, read a short history of 
the congregation. Greetings were given by 
the Rev. H. C. TerVehn, Emmanuel 
Church, Coshocton, Ohio; the Rev. C. H. 
Starkey, First Church, Miamisburg, Ohio, 
and former pastor of St. John’s, Stover- 
town; the Rev. C. L. V. Dozer of Los 
Angeles, Calif., formerly a member of this 
congregation; the Rev. Roy Richards, 
Zanesville, Ohio, son of Dr. F. Richards, 
pastor from 1876 until his death in 1904. 
The main address was delivered by Dr. 
W. H. Shepfer, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, a 
former pastor. 
with the benediction by Mr. H. Jacob 
Swingle, student from this congregation 
in the seminary. 

From 1812 to 1818 the Rev. William 
Foster, an Evangelical Lutheran minister 
from Newport, Va., brought Bibles and 
catechisms in his saddle-bag and con- 
ducted religious services in the rude huts 
and dwellings in Brush Creek Township. 
In 1818 and 1819 occasional services were 
conducted by the Rev. Andrew Henkel 
and his brother Charles. In 1819 the Rev. 
Lewis Shite, assisted by the Rev. Andrew 
Henkel, organized a charge consisting of 
four congregations: one in Morgan County 
near Deavertown, Ohio, now known as 
Jerusalem Church and one in Brush Creek 
Township, now known as St. John’s 
Church. The others were in Roseville and 
Fultonham, Muskingum County. 


The meeting was closed 


. 
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A log church was built by the Lutherans 
in Brush Creek Township in 1819, situated 
two miles south of Stovertown on the 
property now owned by Lewis H. Swingle. 
A graveyard, where rest many of the 
pioneers of the township, still marks the 
location. 

The congregation was served by the Rev. 
Samuel Kaemmerer, 1820 to 1836. In 1831 
a church was built by the Lutherans and 
the Presbyterians, one-half mile south of 
Stovertown and was the joint property of 
the two denominations. In 1837 the Rev. 
Amos Bartholomew took charge of the 
congregations, continuing till 1839, when 
the Rev. J. Manning was called to the 
charge and remained until 1856. 


Pastor Leaders 


A lot adjoining was purchased in 1851 
upon which a frame church was built by 
the Lutherans and the other was vacated. 
_ Following the resignation of the pastor in 
1856, the Rev. John Rugan accepted a call 
extended him and also served the congre- 
gations at Roseville, Fultonham and 
Deavertown until his resignation in 1868. 
The Rev. J. Manning was again called by 
this congregation, those at Roseville, Jeru- 
salem and Fultonham, constituting a sep- 
arate charge. When he resigned in 1871 
the congregation was supplied by the Rev. 
M. C. Horine of the Zanesville Mission. In 
1872 the congregation united with the 
English District Synod of Ohio which met 
in Zanesville that year; and at the same 
time united with the Zanesville Mission 
in constituting a charge in accordance 
with the advice of the synod. Pastor 
Horine resigned in 1872. 

December 19, 1872, the Rev. W. P. Ruth- 
rauff entered upon his duties as pastor of 
this congregation. In May 1876 he was 
called to his eternal reward. A call was 
extended the Rev. F. Richards. In 1878 an 
acre of ground was purchased adjoining 
the old church, and a new church was 
dedicated September 4, 1878. The old 
building was sold for a nominal sum to 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Tay- 
lorsville (now Philo), Muskingum County, 
Ohio, and was transported to that village 
and used in putting up an edifice there. 

Dr. Richards continued to serve this 
congregation in connection with St. John’s, 
Zanesville, for almost twenty-eight years, 
until his death in 1904. The Rev. E. Ray 
Richards, after his father’s death, continued 
to serve the congregation as supply pas- 
tor until September 1906. St. John’s, Zanes- 
ville, desiring a pastor of their own, with- 
drew from the parish. 

The Rev. W. H. Shepfer then became 
pastor in connection with the Fultonham- 
Glenford Parish, continuing until 1909. 
The Rev. C. P. Weiskotten of Roseville 
occupied the pulpit as a supply until 1911, 
and the Rev. A. B. Markley of Zanesville 
served as supply until 1912. 

At this time the Rev. Isaac H. Stetler, 
Ph.D., became the pastor. He introduced 
the use of the robe and the envelope sys- 
tem for the finances of the church. Fol- 
lowing his resignation in 1919 the Rev. 
C. H. Starkey accepted the call to this 
parish: the duplex envelope system was 
adopted and the Common Service Book 
was introduced. In 1921 the congregation 
purchased three more acres of land south 
of the church. 
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Carefully Selected Risks 
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Sound Investments 


Economical Management 


Make Possible Our Low Cost Insurance 


Pastor Starkey resigned in 1922 and 
Mr. C. S. Hayner and other students from 
Hamma Divinity School supplied the con- 
gregation until the Rev. E. F. Quehl ac- 
cepted the pastorate in 1924 continuing 
until 1933. The Rev. J. W. Zeigler of Rose- 
ville supplied the congregation during this 
vacancy. 

The Rev. B. C. Kreis, the present pas- 
tor, accepted the call to this congregation 
in 1934. The parish now includes St. 
Paul’s, Philo; St. Andrew’s, Fultonham; 
and St. John’s, Stovertown. As this con- 
gregation has successfully passed its one 
hundred twenty-fifth milestone it is to be 
hoped that it will continue to grow in 
service to our Saviour. 

Sotomon L. SwINcLe. 


GOLDEN WEDDING 
ANNIVERSARY 


The Rev. Dr. and Mrs. John A. M. Ziegler 
celebrated their sixtieth wedding anniver- 
sary, Wednesday, August 18, at their res- 
idence in Huntington Park, Calif. They 
quietly received calls from a number of 
friends and neighbors. They received 
numerous messages of congratulation, in- 
cluding one from the Rev. James J. Raun, 
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president of the Synod. of California, and 
one from the Rev. Dr. J. George Dorn, 
president of the Lutheran Ministers’ As- 
sociation of Los Angeles; also, a profusion 
of floral tributes from admiring friends, 
including Trinity Lutheran Church, Long 
Beach; the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Herbert J. 
Weaver, Huntington Park; the Rev. Dr. 
Milton H. Stine, Dr. Ziegler’s senior in 
years, one-time pastor of the First Lu- 
theran Church, Los Angeles, and first pas- 
tor of the Hollywood Lutheran Church. 
Other kind remembrances came from Dr. 
Daniel J. Snyder and family, and other 
friends in Long Beach and elsewhere. 
Among the tokens of esteem was a 
mammoth angel food cake, in the form 
of an open Bible, 15 x 22 inches, with the 
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inscription, “And there was a marriage,— 
John 2:1”; and, “John and Mary, 1877- 
1937,” presented by Mr. and Mrs. Karl W. 
Sandhoff and Mr. and Mrs. Louis Simmel, 
members of the Long Beach congregation. 

The climax of the celebration was a gift 
of a Ford car, from their daughters, Edith 
Bell and Emma Ruth. 

Dr. Ziegler was the organizer (1907) and 
first pastor of Trinity Church, Long 
Beach—Dr. Daniel J. Snyder his succes- 
sor—and first pastor of St. Luke’s Church, 
Huntington Park, organized in 1921, of 
which Dr. H. J. Weaver is his successor 
and the present pastor. Dr. Ziegler is the 
senior ordained minister in the Synod of 
California, having been ordained June 24, 
1877. At the age of eighty-two, he con- 
tinues active in literary work, and for rec- 
reation he has recently turned his hand 
to wood carving and homecraft lathe work. 

Dr. and Mrs. Ziegler are both in rea- 
sonably vigorous health. They drive each 
Sunday morning to Long Beach, fifteen 
miles, where the family are members of 
Trinity Lutheran Church. 


THE LONG LAKE SCHOOL 


It was with grateful hearts that the at- 
tendants and staff of the Long Lake Sum- 
mer School turned homeward at the con- 
clusion of a week of study, spiritual up- 
lift, and fellowship, and a feeling that God 
had certainly blessed the week of July 18- 
25 to His glory and the help of young and 
old. The enrollment of 128 was double 
that of the previous year. Forty-three con- 
gregations were represented, The new de- 
partment, the Junior Youth Assembly, had 
proved its worth in ministering to thirty- 
eight youths. And a total of approximately 
1,000 visitors came to the Long Lake Bible 
School for one or more sessions. Regis- 
tration fees, offerings, and gifts cared for 
the entire expense of the school, and left a 
balance as a working fund to promote the 
1938 school. 

But numbers did not mean as much to 
those who had worked and prayed and 
planned for this school as did the serious 
attention paid by the pupils to the instruc- 
tion given, the help imparted to those who 
came wearied and discouraged and who 
found comfort and inspiration from the 
study of the Word, and the fact that many 
who sought help from personal interviews 
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with the leaders and camp counselors, 
were not disappointed. Never had there 
been such general consideration for the 
welfare of all and such an evidence of 
sincere desire to be better prepared for 
service of the Lord Jesus Christ as was 
manifested in this school. A series of 
morning and evening “Quiet Times” un- 
der the direction of M. L. Dolbeer, D.D., 
recently returned from the India Mission 
field, had much to do with this fine spir- 
itual atmosphere. The evening messages 
brought by Dr. F. W. Otterbein, Dr. George 
Arbaugh, the Rev. A. M. Knudsen, the 
Rev. Ray Morack, the Rev. S. White Rhyne 
and Dr. Dolbeer, and the concluding pro- 
gram of “home talent” under the fine ar- 
ranging of the Rev. C. L. Venable, carried 
out the intent of the school to bring those 
who came under the spirit and mind of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. And the buoyant 
spirit of youth was finely led in the music 
period by the Rev. F. A. Kunz; while the 
overflowing good feeling was especially 
manifest in the sociability song periods in 
the dining hall. 

That the finest of our youth and church 
workers had come to Long Lake was 
shown in the closing evening session, when 
such a program of song, appraisal of the 
school, and testimony to the worth of the 
school in bringing lives in contact with 
Jesus Christ was given as thrilled every- 
one. When a sudden severe storm plunged 
the auditorium in darkness, all went on 
singing in such a gladsome manner as to 
leave no one in doubt as to the success of 
the 1937 school. 

The class instruction was also most sat- 
isfactory. Forty-five young people gath- 
ered eagerly to discuss their problems with 
the Rev. Kenneth Hurst as the leader; 
nearly forty women, including the day by 
day visitors, studied the current mission 
study book under Mrs. C. E. Paulus 
of Chicago; an average of twenty pastors 
were delighted by Dr. George Arbaugh’s 
discussion of present-day thought; the en- 
tire adult group of about ninety came 
together each day for the Bible study un- 
der Dr. Orlando Ingvoldstad, and for the 
review of “Our Congregation and Its Work” 
by the Rev. S. White Rhyne, Executive 
Secretary of the Parish and Church School 
Board. Seventeen awards for credit were 
given in this course. 

Pastors who served as counselors were 
the Rev. L. O. Cooperrider, W. D. Spangler, 
D.D., and the Rev. C. L. Venable. Besides 
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the pastors from the Chicago area, other 
visitors who might be mentioned include 
Dr. Arlene Beale, missionary to India now 
on furlough; Mrs. H. Meyer of Chicago; 
Dr. J. F. Seibert; the Rev. C. E. Bergquist 
of the Augustana Synod; Dr. E. F. Krauss 
of the Chicago Seminary; and the Rev. 
E. C. Abendroth of Cleveland, Ohio, a 
member of the Missouri Synod. 

Mrs. Wilfred Olsen of Wicker Park 
Church, Chicago, was the very efficient 
director of the Junior Youth Assembly. 
The staff of the school included the Rev. 
I. O. Miller, president and general man- 
ager; the Rev. E. C. Dolbeer, secretary and 
registrar; the Rev. A. M. Neumann, treas- 
urer; and the Rev. D. R. Kabele, dean. 
The same officers were elected for the 1938 
school, which will be held July 17-24. 

E. C. Doxserr. 


MARYLAND SYNOD SUM- 
MER SCHOOL 


THE SECOND SESSION of the Summer Train- 
ing School of the Maryland Synod was 
held at Hood College, Frederick, Md., July 
19 to 25. A fine attendance, larger than 
last year; a well-planned program; an 
inspiring faculty; almost perfect weather; 
splendid meals and comfortable housing; 
a wholesome spiritual atmosphere; and the 
best of good fellowship conspired together 
to make the memories of this session de- 
lightful. 

The faculty included Dean R. C. Sorrick, 
Dr. Henry Einspruch, the Rev. Walter 
Simon, Miss Mabel Elsie Locker, the Rev. 
Paul Keyser, Dr. Paul White, Mrs. Virgil 
Sease, Dr. Carl Wolf, Mr. Arthur P. Black, 
Dr. Robert D. Clare, the Rev. Lloyd M. 
Keller, the Rev. Fred Seibel, Mrs. Martha 
Goedeke, Mrs. Raymond Sorrick, Mrs. 
Grace B. Young, Prof. and Mrs. John 
Sanderson and the following administra- 
tive officers: Registrar, Dr. Amos John 
Traver; assistant registrar, the Rev. Paul 
H. Gleichman; treasurer, Mr. Virgil Doub. 

The twilight devotional services on the 
steps of Coblentz Hall, led by Dr. Clare, 
set a high spiritual tone to the whole pro- 
gram. One evening a caravan of cars from 
the Frederick Church carried the entire 
school to the top of High Knob, a peak of 
the Catoctin Mountains recently developed 
asa State Park. The view rivals that of any 
eastern mountain peak and the setting sun 
and rising moon co-operated perfectly to 
make the evening full of magic. The study 
courses and discussion periods were all led 
by specialists of power, and those who 
came under the influence of the school 
should carry back to their churches new- 
found skills and greater spiritual resources 
for their work. 

This Summer School is the child of the 
Maryland Synod Sunday School Associa- 
tion, the Rev. L. Ralph Tabor, president. 
It is under direction of the synodical Com- 
mittee on Parish Education, and is filling 
a need in the program of the synod. 

A, J.T. 


“Frances WILLARD prayed, ‘O God, make 
me beautiful within.’ The only way to be 
made perfect is to have the springs of 
perfection in the heart.” 
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CARTHAGE COLLEGE 


_ THE FORTY-THIRD annual Luther League 
convention of Illinois was held on the 
campus of Carthage College September 4-6. 
Most of the sessions were held in the 
Field House, and the delegates were housed 
in the dormitories: women delegates in 
“sche Hall and men delegates in North 
Hall. 

President R. G. Schulz has announced 
the appointment of two new faculty mem- 
bers: Mrs. Oscar T. Le Beau, B.S., MS., 
Dean of Women. For the past seven years 
Mrs. Le Beau has been a member of the 
faculty of Wilson College. In addition to 
her duties as Dean of Women, she will 
teach in the department of biology. She is 
a graduate of the University of Chicago, 
and also studied at the University of 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

Mr. Kenneth Faulkner, A.B., University 
of Illinois, has been appointed to take 
charge of the Department of Agriculture. 


SUSQUEHANNA UNI- 
VERSITY 


WitH THE annual National Lutheran 
Student Association of America camp now 
in session on the campus, Susquehanna 
University makes final plans for its fresh- 
man orientation program and return of 
upper classmen on September 13. A post- 
session of the summer school completes 
the summer’s academic work at Selins- 
grove, Pa., this week. 

According to the registrar’s office of the 
university, freshman enrollment is ex- 
pected to exceed a record enrollment of 
last year, which was the best in six years. 
Although registration figures have not been 
compiled, indications in line with the in- 
quiries received are that a general in- 
crease will be noted. The campus build- 
ings have been thoroughly repaired dur- 
ing the summer months for an increased 
student body. 

Susquehanna’s new dean, R. B. Nell of 
St. Paul, Minn., has already assumed his 
duties as the former dean, George F. 
Dunkelberger, who served the university 
with outstanding progressiveness during 
the past eight years, retires to devote full 
time to teaching duties in the department 
of education and psychology of the college. 
Dean Nell is at present reviewing appli- 
cants for admission daily. Other new 
members of the faculty and administra- 
tion, including a registrar and librarian, 
will take up their duties on the Selins- 
grove campus after September 1. 

Play Production has definitely become 
one of the more popular courses at Sus- 
quehanna University. The course was de- 
veloped last year by Prof. James C. Free- 
man, who came to Susquehanna from Har- 
vard and Boston University, where he had 
special training in the field. 

A great deal of enthusiasm is anticipated 
this season as the Little Theatre work- 
shop begins producing dramatizations on 
the campus. The project of the workshop 
is expected to afford another avenue of 
creative ability. It will accept original one- 
act plays from anyone in the university, 
and it is the field where writers of plays 
may find intimacy with the players and 
stage crews. Behind the sounds of pound- 
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ing hammers, the smell of paint, into the 
director’s coaching, and into the young 
thespians’ voices runs a creative ability 
born of enthusiasm that foretells success 
in the Play Production venture at Sus- 
quehanna University. 


NEWS FROM OUR MISSION 
FIELDS 


A CABLEGRAM was received by the Board 
of Foreign Missions in Baltimore, Md., July 
31, from our Mission in China as follows: 
“No cause for alarm. Notify relatives. 
Anspach.” 


The Board at its meeting July 22 pro- 
vided for reinforcements in three fields: 

The Rev. Louis Thorn Bowers of New- 
town Square, Pa., was called to serve as a 
missionary in China. He was graduated 
in 1937 from Gettysburg Seminary, and 
was ordained at the recent meeting of 
the Synod of East Pennsylvania. He has 
een assigned for support as the foreign 
mission pastor of St. James’ Church, Get- 
tysburg, Pa., the Rev. Spencer W. Aungst 
pastor. 

Mrs. Miriam Treon Miller, widow of Mr. 
James William Miller, the mission builder 
in Liberia, Africa, who died on his way 
home from the field, is not a new mis- 
sionary in the strict sense of the word. She 
first went out as a single woman mission- 
ary in 1924 and now returns to Liberia 
under arrangements made with the 
Women’s Executive Board, which assumes 
her support. Her two daughters will go 
to the Lankenau School for Girls in Phila- 
delphia. 

The Rev. Dr. and Mrs. P. O. Machetzki 
and their three children will go to British 
Guiana. Dr. Machetzki had resigned as 
missionary in Argentine after serving there 
for fourteen years, and now takes the place 
of the Rev. W. Theodore Benze in the 
British Guiana field. With him in the work 
will be associated the two national pas- 
tors, the Rev. Aubrey Bowen and the Rev. 
Patrick Magalee. 


Having secured certificates of good health 
from Dr. Fred L. Hartman, chief of the 
Department of Medicine at the Lankenau 
Hospital in Philadelphia, the Rev. and 
Mrs. W. Theodore Benze, after having 
been invalided home from British Guiana 
where they served about two years, are 
returning to India as missionaries. They 
will sail for India in September. Their 
first term in India was from 1925 to 1932. 


Dr. and Mrs. George Gulck reached 
Monrovia, Liberia, July 17 for another term 
of service in the Africa Mission. 


At the request of the Rev. Theodore 
Scholz and the Mission in China, the 
Nebraska Synod has enrolled in its mem- 
bership this efficient missionary, who was 
transferred by the Berlin Mission Society 
in 1925 and who has served in the Shan- 
tung field since 1904—The Foreign Mis- 
sionary, September 1937. 


Let THE PAST give up to you all the as- 
surance of Christ it contains. Set that 
assurance of Him before you. Follow that, 
and the new life to which it leads shall 
open its best riches to you.—Selected. 
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PERSONAL 


The Rev. Paul E. Arnold has resigned as 
pastor of St. Matthew’s Church, Leesville, 
N. Y., and St. John’s, Sharon, N. Y., ef- 
fective October 1 and accepted the call to 
become associate pastor of St. Paul’s, Utica, 
Nae 

He was called to this field June 1936, 
and during his ministry the following 
things have been accomplished: At St. 
Matthew’s a new illuminated bulletin 
board was installed; altar hangings were 
made and given by the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society; an altar painting of ”Christ, 
the Light of the World” was given by the 
pastor and his sisters in appreciation of 
their parents, and is the work of his sister 
Ruth; and a historical marker commem- 
orating the founding of Leesville in 1787 
was placed in front of the church. 

At St. John’s a bulletin board was in- 
stalled, an altar cross and candlesticks and 
new hymnals were provided; also altar 
cloths by Mr. and Mrs. Howard Mereness 
in memory of their parents; and a his- 
torical marker placed stating that this con- 
gregation was founded in 1745 by the Rev. 
Peter Nicholas Sommers. 

The attendance at services has slowly 
but steadily increased and the parish be- 
came self-supporting October 8, 1936. Dur- 
ing the summer Pastor Arnold supplied 
the Church of the Reformation at Little 
York. N.Y. 


The Rev. Roy L. Sloop, assistant pastor 
of Christ Church, Baltimore, Md., resigned 
from that position August 6 in order to 
accept the unanimous call of St. Mark’s 
Church, Hagerstown, Md., where he will © 
succeed as pastor Dr. John W. Ott, now 
connected with the Board of a 
Missions. 

Mr. Sloop has been at Christ Church for 
the past seven years, having begun his 
work there immediately following his or- 
dination in 1930. While in Baltimore he 
has been active in young people’s work 
and in the younger ministers’ group. He 
has also been the pastoral adviser of the 
Baltimore District Luther League, a teacher 
in the Tuesday Night Club of the Y. M. 
C. A., and a leader in Intermediate work 
in the Federation of Churches and in the 
Y. M. C. A. Boys’ Division. With a host 
of friends wishing him well, Mr. Sloop 
leaves Baltimore September 15 to begin 
his work in Hagerstown the following day. 


LUTHER LEAGUE 
PROGRAMS 


(Continued from page 19) 


and social life? The supreme question in 
the hearts of thousands of church youth 
is, What does Christianity mean in my 
life? The Luther League program should 
give some guidance here. It should be a 
powerful aid to Christian living. 


A Big Program 

Young people do not seek easy things 
to do. You cannot challenge them with a 
program that seems unimportant and un- 
worthy of their best. Most of us have for- 
gotten the spirit of the men who dug the 
Panama Canal. The task seemed so im- 
possible! It involved more than engineer- 
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ing, a hostile climate had to be beaten and 
disease conquered. The French had made 
a tragic failure of their attempt to join the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. Under. the leader- 
ship of General Goethals the project was 
gloriously completed. Do you remember 
the song of the workers? ‘ 


“Don’t send us back to a life that’s tam 
again, ‘ : 
We, who have shattered a continent’s 
spine, 
Office work? 
again. 
Haven't you something that’s more in 
our line? 


Oh! we couldn’t do that 


“Got any rivers they say are not crossable? 
Got any mountains you can’t tunnel 
through? 
We specialize in the wholly impossible— 
Doing what nobody ever could do.” 


“That is the temper of young people. A 
mediocre job, a little proposition, or a 
pink-tea program will neither attract nor 
hold their attention—to say nothing of se- 
curing active participation.” 

* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, September 19. 
Next week is Luther League Day. Pre- 
pare for it. The last quotation above is 
from “Handbook for Workers with Young 
People,” by Thompson. 


OBITUARY 


Yeisley. The Rev. Wilson Yeisley, retired 

as.or oi the Pittsburgh Synod, died at the 

ome of his daughter, Mrs. C. E. Gibbs, in 
Greenville, Pa., August 16. His death followed 
that of his wife by six weeks. 

Born on a farm in Monroe County, Pa., not 
far from the town of Stroudsburg, May 26, 1851, 
Wilson Yeisley was the oldest child of his 
parents, John and Susan Amst Yeisley. When 
a lad of seven his mother died, and his father 
remarried shortly thereafter. These two circum- 
stances left their mark upon the growing boy, 
who was forced to learn at an earlier age than 
it is given to most persons the meaning of in- 
dependent action and planning apart from the 
guiding, loving care of a mother. 

His elementary education was received in the 
schools of his native county. When prepared 
for college, he went to Muhlenberg at Allen- 
town, from which institution he graduated with 
the A.B. degree in 1880. Assuming the study of 
theology that same year at the Philadelphia 
Seminary, he continued during his seminary 
course to do graduate work under the super- 
vision of Muhlenberg College, for in 1883 when 
he received his diploma from the seminary, he 
received also an A.M. degree from Muhlenberg. 

The Ministerium of Pennsylvania in conven- 
tion at Norristown ordained him to the min- 
istry of the Gospel upon his graduation from 
the seminary, and at once he set out for the 
territory of the Pittsburgh Synod, where he 
had received and accepted a call. His first pas- 
torate was the Bowerstown_and Stone Creek 
Parish in Ohio,, 1883-1891. From 1891-1899 he 
was pastor at Scenery Hill, Washington County, 
Pa., and it was during these years of service 
that the present church at Scenery Hill was 
constructed. At Derry, 1899-1902, he brought 
the congregation—a mission when_ his labors 
began—to self-support, and in addition led it 
to the purchase ot a parsonage. For the eight 
years between 1902 and 1910 he ministered at 
Brick Church, Armstrong Coun‘ty, coming in 
1910 to the Mercer County Parish, where his 
faithful services continued until 1919, when i’ 
heal'h forred him to retire from the active 
ministry. Since 1910 he had made his home in 
Greenville. and upon retiring from the active 
ministry, he became a member of Holy Trinity 
Church. 

‘June 21, 1887, he married Fannie L. Roof. 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Joseph Anton Roof 
and his wife, Carolina Sweitzer, of Circleville, 
Ohio, whose father was a beloved pioneer Lu- 
theran pastor of Ohio. For fifty years Pastor 
Yeisley and his wife, devoted alike to their 
duties in the ministry and to the duties in their 
home, were permitted by a goodly providence 
to shere the toils and hardships, the satisfac- 
tions and joys of a life together. The passing 
nt hie wife an JInlv 6 was a ereat shock to him 
and the cause of deepest grief, which he bore 
entirely within himself. A week before his own 
death. token by a daughter to an optometris‘, 

- he became overherted in the office. A cold 
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leading to pneumonia resulted, and this, to- 
gether with other complications, was more than 
his burdened body could withstand. At the 
good age of eighty-six years, two months, and 
twenty days his spirit took its flight. “I want 
my Lord and Master,” had been one of his last 
Sayings; and without delay, God granted him 
his heart’s desire. 

Pastor Yeisley and his wife were the parents 
of a son and three daughters, all of whom sur- 
vive: Commander Paul W. Yeisley, United States 
Navy, Quantico, Va.; Mrs. Harry Wolf, Hagers- 
town, Md.; Mrs. C. E. Gibbs, Greenville; and 
Mrs. Harold Dorwart, Washington, Pa. Five 
grandchildren also survive. 

_ Funeral services were held from Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Greenville, Wednesday afternoon, 
August 18, George H. Schnur, D.D., statistical 
secretary of the Pittsburgh Synod; the Rev. 
Donald Houser, secretary of the Erie Confer- 
ence; the Rev. C. E. Schweikert, pastor of the 
Mercer County Parish; and the Rev. W. E. 
Eisenberg, pastor of Holy Trinity Church, par- 
ticipating. Interment was made at the Dela- 
ware Grove Cemetery at St. John’s Church. 

_ “While there has been little of the spectacular 
in Pastor Yeisley’s career to catch the eye and 
attention of the historian,” said Dr. Schnur at 
the funeral service, “yet we who have been 
his friends for many years know that he has 
been an honored member of that host of men 
who have been the backbone of the missionary 
progress of the Pittsburgh Synod, and who have 
helped to lay foundations and to further the 
development which has made the Pittsburgh 
Synod a tower of conservative strength in our 
United Lutheran Church. He has always been 
contented to work as one of the unknown 
builders of Zion. His sturdy Lutheranism, his 
quiet and unassuming nature, his Christian 
character and piety, along with his faithfulness 
in teaching and guiding his flock, will keep his 
memory green in his various pastorates.” 

Thus the life of another servant of the Lord 
has been brought to an earthly ending. By 
human accounting, as by the standard of God’s 
own Word, it has been a life that for fifty-four 
years in the holy ministry within the borders 
of the Pittsburgh Synod has been faithful to 
its trust, and faithful to life’s end. To such 
belong the fulness of God’s reward. ‘Behold I 
come quickly, and my reward is with me, to 
give every man according as his work shall be.” 

Wm. E. Eisenberg. 


SPECIAL MEETING OF SYNOD 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of California 
will meet in special convention at the First 
English Lutheran Church, Los Angeles, Calif., 
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David R. Huber, D.D., pastor, at 10.00 A. M., 
October 5, to hear the report of special com- 
missioners appointed by the Executive Commit- 
tee of synod. Clarence F. Crouser, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
TRIENNIAL CONVENTION 


_ The triennial convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the United Lutheran Church 
in America will be held in Buffalo, N. Y., Octo- 
ber 2-6, 1937. Convention headquarters—Hoiel 
Statler. Communion service for delegates and 
visitors Sunday, October 3, at 10.45 A. M., in 
Holy Trinity Church, Henry J. Pflum, D.D., 
pastor. Inspirational Meeting Sunday evening 
in Holy Trinity Church. Business sessions in 
the Hotel Statler, Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday. 

The Young Women’s Congress, Saturday, Oc- 
tober 2, in Holy Trinity Church. 

A. Barbara Wiegand, Rec. Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETING 


The twenty-ninth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Wisconsin 
Conference will be held in the Church of the 
Epiphany, Milwaukee, Wis., October 12-14. 

Frances I. Rasmussen, Sec. 


CONFERENCE 


The Eastern Conference of the Synod of Oh’o 
will hold its annual meeting October 6 and 7 
in St. Luke’s Church, Marietta, Ohio, W. L. 
Spielman, D.D., pastor. 

First session, Wednesday morning at 10.30 
o’clock with The Service and the Holy Com- 
munion. The Brotherhood Banquet and annual 
meeting will. be held Wednesday evening at 
6.30. G. M. Lubold, Sec. 


PASTORAL RETREAT 


The annual retreat of the Pastoral Associa- 
tion in the Wilkes-Barre and Scranton areas 
will be held in St. John’s Church, Scranton, 
Pa., J. ‘C. Mattes, D.D., pastor, beginning with 
Vespers, Monday, September 27 at eight 
o’clock, and concluding with the Holy Com- 
munion Wednesday morning, September 29, at 
eleven o’clock. The general theme of the six 
meditations is “St. Paul, the Chosen Vessel of 
the Lord.” Interested pastors and laymen are 
invited and may correspond with the secretary 
of the committee. 

David A. Menges, 
15 Church St., Kingston, Pa. 


This Free Pencil Is Yours! 


ERHOOD will be happy to present to you this serviceable pencil. 
This pencil is of the “full automatic” type, and comes complete with 
fill out the coupon with the names 
of two Lutheran friends. They will receive our booklet “History 
and Plan of Operation of Lutheran Brotherhood.” There is no 
further obligaticn on your part. 


eraser and a four-inch lead. Just 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Please send me, my free Automatic Pencil. 


Send these Lutheran pecple your booklet and information 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


A Guide and 


Standards in 


Parish Education 


A GUIDE AND STANDARDS 
=D. Re 
PARISH EDUCATION 


educational goals. 


“The most helpful thing in parish education in a decade 


Included in the materials is a thirty-two page booklet. 
discusses briefly the objectives of Parish Education, the major factors that 


‘Now you’ve got hold of something!” 


YP? 


“That’s something for every congregation in our Church!” 


WHAT IS IT? 


A definite, concrete, workable scheme by which congregations may im- 
prove their educational work and make progress in the attainment of their 
A practical guide with a progressive series of standards 
set up for achievement over a five-year period. 


This guide-book 


need to be developed if these objectives are to be realized, and a practical 


plan for developing these major factors. 


The bulk of this guide deals with 


the progressive series of standards by which the congregation’s educational work will be directed and 


measured. 


FOR WHOM Is IT? 

For the educational leaders and workers in every 
congregation of the United Lutheran Church in 
America—pastors, superintendents, officers of 
church societies, teachers, and committees respon- 
sible for the development of Parish Education. 


WHAT’S NEW ABOUT IT? 

(1) The five-year plan of continuous improve- 
ment. (2) The detailed standards for each of the 
five years. (3) The provision of a place, within each 
year’s standard, for a special congregational and for 
a special synodical objective. (4) The definiteness 
with which the procedure in using the plan has been 
set forth. (5) The method by which congregations 
will be recognized as progressive congregations in 
the field of Parish Education. 


IS THERE MUCH RED TAPE? 


Very little. You subscribe for the complete set 
of materials. You study and follow the guide-book. 
Each year you post the yearly standard, when re- 
ceived, for display in your church. You work for a 


to the Parish and Church School Board. When 
your score sheet indicates progress, you receive the 
Board’s certificate of recognition. 


WHEN SHOULD ONE START? 

If possible, September, 1937. By all means by the 
beginning of 1938. A series of articles will be run- 
ning in our periodicals, in particular in Parish _ 
School, in these next five years, dealing with the 
various features of the yearly objectives as they are 
undertaken. A start made right off will synchronize 
the suggestions and ideals presented in these helpful 
articles with the use of the yearly standards. 


WHAT IS THE COST? 


The cost is only $2.00 (cash with order) for the 
entire equipment for the whole five-year period. 
This includes a copy of the guide-book, five wall 
standards, score sheets, and certificates. A new wall 
standard and score sheet will be mailed early in 
September of each year for five years. The guide- 
book will be sent immediately upon receipt of your 
subscription. Additional copies of the guide-book 


year and measure results. You send a score sheet ““may be purchased separately at 25 cents a copy. 


PLACE YOUR ORDER FOR THE ENTIRE EQUIPMENT NOW. Send $2.00 cash with order. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


September 8, 1937 


